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A  Word  of  Appreciation 

Please  allow  me  to  take  this  means  of  expressing  again  to  you  and  your  co-workers 
my  personal  appreciation  for  being  included  on  your  LINK  Advisory  Board.  I  feel 
the  sessions  of  the  committee  were  well-structured  and  the  discussions  were  con- 
structive. Both  THE  CHAPLAIN  and  THE  LINK,  in  my  judgment,  are  among 
our  finest  publications,  in  their  respective  fields,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  an  associate 
on  the  LINK  committee. 

—Willis  A.  Brown,  Military  Personnel  Ministries,  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
161  Spring  St.,  N.  W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 
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Thanks  for  the  March  and  April  issues  of  THE  LINK.  A  fine  publication  and 
fine  work!  They  are  going  permanently  into  my  magazine  file  as  valuable  guides 
for  me  in  writing. 

-Leslie  E.  Duncan,  P.  0.  Box  156,  Bremen,  Ind.  46506. 
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By  Roy  M.  Terry 


I  RECEIVED  a  copy  of  a  book 
recently  entitled,  Get  in  the 
Game.  It  was  the  viewpoint  and  life 
story  of  the  great  defensive  end  of 
the  Cleveland  Browns,  Bill  Glass. 
Bill  recalls  that  the  book  grew 
out  of  his  feeling  that  too  many 
Christians  are  still  on  the  *'bench." 
Too  often  we  have  been  content  to 
relegate  our  Christian  witness  to  a 
spectator  status.  More  often  than 
not  we  have  avoided  the  role  of 
participant  in  the  thick  of  battle. 
St.  Paul  said,  '*I  don't  shadowbox; 
I  really  fight." 


Bill  Glass  has  sounded  a  call  that 
needs  to  be  heard  more  and  more 
by  the  Christian  serviceman.  For 
he  has  stated  his  faith  and  exhibited 
his  witness  in  the  man's  world  of 
rough  and  rugged  professional  foot- 
ball. He  has  gained  respect  and 
admiration  from  his  fellow  ball 
players  for  his  **active  playing 
faith." 

Similarly,  it's  a  man's  world  in 
the  military.  Here  as  in  other  virile 
situations  one  is  apt  to  be  led  to 
believe  that  faith  and  religious 
practice  have  no  place. 


Chaplain  Terry  is  the  Command  Chaplain,  Headquarters  Air  Defense 
Command,  Ent  AFB,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80912 


All  too  often  the  practicing  Chris- 
tian, donning  the  uniform  of  his 
country,  suddenly  finds  a  series  of 
pressures  that  cause  him  to  reduce 
his  witness  to  low  key  or  complete 
silence. 

**This  is  a  man's  game  out  here, 
buddy.  We  haven't  time  to  be 
bothered  with   religion." 

^Taith,  that's  kid  stuff.  What  do 
you  want  us  to  do  — start  a  Sunday 
school  class  in  the   barracks?" 

**Chapel,  forget  it,  Mac.  The 
ladies  will  keep  it  going.  They 
always  have." 

'^Believe  in  God?  You  must  be 
some  kind  of  a  square.  Didn't  you 
hear  they  buried  him  in  Atlanta?" 

These  and  many  other  opinions 
expressed  in  the  run  of  the  mill  of 
everyday  life  can  cause  the  dubious 
believer,  the  faint  of  heart,  to  as- 
sume that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  make  his  Christian  witness 
a  '^spectator  sport." 

Time  and  pages  are  too  limited 
for  us  to  point  out  the  outstanding 
examples  of  men  in  every  walk  of 
life  whose  lives  are  a  continual 
testimony  to  their  religious  faith, 
who  have  witnessed  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances  and  unfavor- 
able surroundings,  and  whose  wit- 
ness has  been  made  from  football 
to  farming,  medicine  to  mechanical 
engineering,  business  to  banking, 
and  from  the  Pentagon  to  Pleiku. 

Christ  does  not  grant  special  gifts 
only  to  men  and  women  who  are 
full-time  employees  of  the  church. 

All  orders  are  holy.  The  lad  in 
the  engineering  battalion  or 
squadron  is  just  as  much  in  holy 
orders  as  the  chaplain.  Mechanics, 


KPs,  doctors,  and  company  clerks 
are  all  working  as  much  with  the 
things  of  God  as  the  clergyman  with 
the  sacrament.  Now  more  than  ever 
we  must  realize  that  we  all  share 
in  Christ's  ministry,  to  the  world, 
on  the  front  line.  This  job  belongs 
especially  to  the  Christian  layman 
who  spends  most  of  his  waking 
hours  in  social,  military  and  cultural 
areas,  where  the  decisive  battles  of 
faith  are  being  fought. 

To  fail  to  exhibit  this  most  timely 
witness  is  to  fail  the  God  and  Christ 
to  whom  we  committed  ourselves 
back  one  day  in  the  past. 

THERE  was  a  period  in  Martin 
Luther's  life  when  he  was 
forced  into  retirement.  In  order  to 
stay  alive  and  continue  to  fight,  he 
had  to  hide  and  stay  quiet.  But  the 
enforced  idleness  robbed  him  of  his 
courage.  ''Would  that  we  might  live 
no  longer,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Melanchthon.  ''Our  God  has 
deserted  us."  But  a  little  later  when 
he  came  out  of  hiding  and  threw 
himself  into  the  struggle  again,  his 
courage  returned  and  he  wrote  that 
tremendous  hymn,  "A  Mighty 
Fortress  Is  Our  God."  Not  in  hiding 
but  in  the  everyday  battle  of  life 
is  our  place. 

The  dictionary  says  that  to  wit- 
ness is  to  give  active  testimony  of 
personal  knowledge  of  something, 
something  serving  as  evidence  or 
proof. 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  Chris- 
tian convictions,  then  we  shall 
overcome  these  things  which  breed 
in  us  a  sense  of  timidity  and  em- 
barrassment concerning  our  witness. 


To  bolster  your  witness,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  Jesus'  whole  life 
was  one  of  witness.  He  did  not 
retreat  or  become  embarrassed  be- 
cause of  criticism,  ridicule,  or  even 
death.  He  left  with  his  disciples  the 
ringing  challenge,  '*You  must  go 
out  to  the  whole  world  and  proclaim 
the  gospel  to  every  creature"  (Mark 
16:15.  J.  B.  Phillips). 

If  we  are  to  be  true  to  our  own 
discipleship,  then  we  must  be  obedi- 
ent to  this  command.  We  will  wit- 
ness of  the  risen  Christ  in  the  lives 
that  we  live  and  the  words  we 
declare. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  the  polished 
speaker  to  make  your  witness  heard. 
Say  what  you  can,  the  way  you  will, 
and  you  will  find  people  eager  to 
hear  the  authentic  simple  witness 
for  our  Lord  and  his  church.  Live 
the  life  that  you  do,  where  you  do, 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  you 
will  find  men,  real  men,  respecting 
you  for  it. 

THERE  IS,  however,  another 
side  to  witness  that  is  most 
important. 

When  you  find  the  courage  to 
stand  for  your  faith,  what  are  you 
standing  for,  what  do  you  have  to 
say? 

Back  of  your  witness  there  must 
be  a  strong,  basic  knowledge  of  your 
faith;  otherwise,  it  will  be  a  sham 
and  a  mockery. 

A  lad  came  to  me  on  an  occasion 
to  announce  that  he  was  leaving 
his  church  to  join  another.  Knowing 
him,  I  began  to  question  him  and 
before  long  it  became  quite  evident 
that  he  had  no  knowledge  whatso- 


ever of  what  he  was  leaving.  He 
had  never  taken  time  to  think 
through  personally  a  philosophy  of 
life  in  terms  of  what  his  church 
taught.  In  truth,  he  was  leaving 
the  inherited  faith  of  his  parents. 

Everyone  must  reach  the  age  or 
time  when  he  asks,  **Do  I  believe 
what  I  believe  because  I  believe  it, 
or  because  someone  taught  it  to 
me.''  This  may  cause  a  period  of 
doubt,  but  if  pursued  honestly  and 
sincerely,  it  will  bring  us  to  a  first- 
hand faith. 

If  our  witness  is  to  be  valid,  it 
must  be  a  firsthand  faith  which  we 
are  proclaiming. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
once  divided  the  world  into  three 
categories:  militant  communists, 
consecrated  Christians,  and  amiable 
nonentities. 

The  witness  the  Christian  church 
needs  today  is  that  of  the  conse- 
crated Christian,  well-grounded  in 
his  faith. 

You  will  find  within  the  programs 
of  your  chapel  the  means  whereby 
you  may  grow  in  mind  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  faith.  You  will 
find  informational  materials  avail- 
able to  you  through  the  chapel,  the 
church,  at  home,  and  through  the 
General  Commission  on  Chaplains. 

Use  the  printed  page  as  you  may 
see  fit  to  undergird  your  beliefs  with 
intellectual  responsibility  and  re- 
spectability, so  that  you  may  be 
able  to  give  good  answers  for  your 
faith  when  questions  are  asked. 

A  cause  of  concern  for  many  of  us 
today,  as  we  view  the  struggle 
between  the  ideologies  of  atheistic 
communism  and  the  free  world,  is 


whether  we  have  the  abiHty  to  give 
good  answers  for  our  faith,  for  our 
beUef  in  Christianity  and  for  the 
basics  of  the  democratic  society  in 
which  we  Hve. 

While  we  cannot  agree  with  his 
way  of  Ufe  and  thought,  we  cannot 
discount  the  knowledge  of  and 
fanatical  faith  in  his  ideology  that 
the  active  communist  exhibits. 

From  the  day  when  our  Lord 
commissioned  his  disciples  to  go 
out  into  the  world,  preach  the  gos- 
pel, and  bear  witness  of  the  faith, 
the  way  of  witness  has  been  a  rugged 
one. 

Doors  have  been  slammed,  ridi- 
cule has  been  in  abundance,  per- 
secution directly  and  indirectly 
has  been  in  evidence. 

But  then  no  one  ever  alluded  to 
the  way  of  witness  as  a  pleasure 
cruise. 

Recall  that  Christians  have 
always  been  a  minority  from  New 
Testament  times  to  the  present.  But 
the  Christian  faith  has  never  de- 
manded or  required  a  majority  vote 
in  order  to  proceed. 

Rather,  Jesus  refers  to  the  faith 
as  salt,  changing  the  taste  of  un- 
savory society;  as  a  lamp,  which 
when  lit,  brings  light  to  the  entire 
house;  like  yeast,  which  working 
within  the  mix  brings  the  bread  of 
life  into  being. 

One  of  our  fine  site  chaplains  in 
ADC  put  it  well  when  he  said, 
**There  is  so  much  to  do  and  so  little 
time  to  do  it."  So  it  is  with  God's 
work  in  general  and  with  the  remote 
site  ministry  in  particular.  But  no 
one  ever  told  us  this  ministry  would 
be  easy  and  the  cost  cheap. 


This  can  well  be  applied  to 
chaplain  and  layman  alike.  We  are 
under  commission  to  witness  to  our 
faith. 

We  can  witness  to  that  faith 
wherever  we  are,  for  it  takes  a  real 
man  to  do  so.  Likewise  men  every- 
where appreciate  and  respect  the 
honest  and  sincere  witness  of  work 
and  life. 

We  must,  however,  witness  from 
the  strength  of  a  strong  first-hand 
faith.  The  time  is  now  to  get  off 
the  bench  and  into  the  game. 

Bill  Syzmanski,  outstanding  col- 
lege and  professional  football  player, 
was  called  as  a  witness  in  a  court 
case  while  at  Notre  Dame.  His 
coach,  Frank  Leahy,  went  with  him. 
During  the  questioning  a  lawyer 
asked,  '*Is  it  true  that  you  are  the 
best  center  Notre  Dame  ever  had?" 
In  a  somewhat  subdued  manner. 
Bill  nodded  *'yes."  On  the  way  out, 
his  coach  kidded  him  a  bit  about 
the  reply.  To  which  he  replied, 
**After  all.  Coach,  I  was  under 
oath." 

We  as  Christians  are  under  oath 
to  tell  the  truths  of  our  faith  and 
convictions  positively  and  confi- 
dently. To  be  subdued  or  em- 
barrassed to  silence  and  revert  to  a 
spectator  status  is  nothing  short  of 
sin. 

The  committed  and  consecrated 
Christian  can  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  ** getting  into  the 
game"  now!  !  ■  B 

Perhaps  some  of  the  other  planets  are 
not  able  to  support  life,  but  then  it's  not 
such  an  easy  trick  on  this  old  planet 
either. — F.  G.  Kernan. 


How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me 

in  the  military 


HERE  in  Vietnam  with  the  rumbUng  on  the  ground  and  the  constant 
roar  of  aircraft  in  the  sky,  it's  a  consolation  to  know  there  is  a  Higher 
Power  Who  is  overseeing  all  this. 

But  even  dearer  to  the  Christian  is  the  knowledge  that  faith  will  bring 
the  very  presence  of  the  Lord  on  the  ground  beside  him.  Never  is  there  a 
battle  that  we  have  to  fight  alone,  nor  is  there  a  problem  that  we  have  to 
solve  alone  — as  long  as  the  Master  remains  at  our  side. 

Yet  many  miss  the  rich  blessing  of  putting  complete  faith  in  God.  The 
wonderful  thing  about  faith  in  God  is  that  it  brings  peace  even  in  war. 

May  we  all  release  ourselves  from  tension  and  strain  and  rest  heavily  on 
our  faith  in  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

— PFC  Ernest  Edward  Melton. 
(HHC  1st  Engr.  Bn.,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  1st  Infantry  Div.,  APO 
San  Francisco  96345) 


II 

DAY  after  day  I  take  time  out  from  daily  routine  to  thank  the  om- 
nipotent God  for  his  blessings.  I  strive  to  live  a  Christian  life  so 
that  others  may  see  my  good  works,  believing  that  with  the  help  of  God 
ril  lead  some  lost  soul  to  Christ. 

There  are  times  when  I'm  downhearted  and  in  need  of  a  friend.  I  then 
take  my  problems  to  the  Almighty,  for  I  know  he  answers  prayer. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  what  makes  a  man  turn  his  back  on  God?  Fve 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Satan  constantly  tries  to  break  the  chain  that 
links  God  and  man.  In  the  battle  between  right  and  wrong,  Satan  engulfs 
man  with  pride  so  strong  that  he'd  rather  be  damned  in  hell  than  ask  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  all  the  earth  and  Eternal  Father  for  forgiveness. 

Give  God  the  opportunity  to  come  into  your  heart;  and  by  all  means  take 
time  out  to  thank  him  daily  for  your  blessings. 

— A3C  Milton  E.  Sewell. 
(Sewart  Air  Force  Base,  Tenn.) 


(:Most 

Popular 
Hymn 

By  Charles  Ludwig 


When  NBC  polled  its  listeners 
in  1938,  George  Bennard's  song 
took  top  place.  Would  it  today? 


A  memorial  to  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross," 
Pokagon,  Mich.  Appropriately,  the  cross 
is  rugged. 


THE  young  tenor's  debut  was 
a  smashing  success.  The  crowd 
clapped  for  one  encore  after  the 
other.  The  singer  had  hoped  for 
three  or  four  encores,  and  had 
practiced  to  supply  them.  But  this 
crowd  clapped  and  shouted  for  a 
sixth!  What  was  he  to  do? 

**Go  back!  You  must  sing  some- 
thing!" insisted  the  teacher  from 
the  wing. 

**But  what?''  demanded  the  pale- 
faced  youth.  **rm  — I'm  not  pre- 
pared!" 

''Maybe  — maybe  you  could  try 
something  you've  sung  in  church." 

Wondering  if  this  was  the  correct 
thing  to  do  on  such  an  occasion,  he 
returned   to    the    microphone    and 

10 


began  to  sing,  '*The  Old  Rugged 
Cross." 

Immediately  a  stillness  came  over 
the  people.  But  when  he  concluded 
there  was  neither  clapping  or  shout- 
ing. Instead,  in  spite  of  their  tuxedos 
and  formal  gowns,  men  and  women 
all  over  the  auditorium  began  to 
reach  for   their   handkerchiefs. 

The  story  of  the  cross  had  reached 
their  hearts. 

But  his  triumph  was  nothing  new 
for  the  famous  hymn.  Such  an  effect 
happened  again  and  again  with 
almost  monotonous  regularity.  On 
her  return  to  China,  Miss  Alice 
Shaefer  took  along  some  phono- 
graph records.  One  day  while  she 
was  playing  her  records  at  the  Ming 


Sam  School  for  the  blind  in  Canton, 
a  little  blind  girl  who  was  afflicted 
with  a  disorder  which  caused  her 
to  have  temper  tantrums,  suddenly 
becarnip  quiet  when  *'The  Old 
Rugged    Cross"    was    played. 

Puzzled  by  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon.  Missionary  Shaefer 
had  a  phonograph  ready  to  play  the 
record,  should  the  girl  have  another 
tantrum.  And  it  worked,  immedi- 
ately! The  girl  could  not  understand 
the  words;  but  somehow  the  rhythm 
or  melody  had  a  soothing  effect  on 
her. 

Since  its  first  publication  in  1913, 
"The  Old  Rugged  Cross"  has  sold 
millions  of  copies  and  has  continued 
to  be  a  favorite.  In  1938  NBC  polled 
its  listeners  to  discover  the  two  most 
popular  songs.  Somewhat  to  the 
amazement  of  many  of  the  execu- 
tives, '*The  Old  Rugged  Cross"  was 
voted  the  number  one  favorite. 

In  1931  the  famous  hymn  was 
dropped  from  the  Methodist 
Hymnal,  but  in  1966  it  was  returned 
to  the  hymnal  with  an  initial  print 
order  of  over  two  million   copies! 

GEORGE  BENNARD  was  born 
on  a  cold  February  4,  1873, 
in  Youngstown,  Ohio.  Sometime 
after  this,  the  family  moved  to 
Albia,  Iowa,  where  the  father  earned 
a  meager  living  in  the  mines.  Things 
were  going  reasonably  well  when 
suddenly  a  pile  of  slate  worked 
loose  and  fell  on  the  elder  Bennard. 
He  never  recovered  from  the 
accident. 

Following  this  disaster,  the 
responsibility  of  earning  a  living 
was  pushed  onto  the  shoulders  of 


The  old  Pokagon  Methodist  Church — 
where  the  choir  first  sang  "The 
Old  Rugged  Cross"  in  1913. 


sixteen-year-old  George.  With  a 
mother  and  four  sisters  to  support, 
he  went  into  the  mines  and  worked 
like  a  man. 

In  1895  he  was  converted  at  a 
Salvation  Army  meeting.  Promoted 
three  years  later  to  Adjutant,  he 
led  a  traveling  Army  brigade  on 
evangelistic  tours  throughout  the 
Midwest.  Later,  he  was  sent  to  New 
York  where  he  remained  with  the 
Salvationists  until  1910.  He  then 
struck  out  on  his  own,  conducting 
revivals  and  writing  hymns. 

From  this  period,  we  have  several 
lesser  known  compositions.  These 
include:  ''Speak,  My  Lord!"  ''Oh, 
Make  Me  Clean,"  and  "Have  Thy 
Way,  Lord." 
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The  idea  for  ^^The  Old  Rugged 
Cross"  did  not  come  until  a  time 
of  great  anxiety  and  frustration  in 
1913.  ''I  was  praying,"  he  remem- 
bered, ''for  a  full  understanding 
of  the  cross.  .  .  .  While  watching  this 
scene,  the  theme  song  came  to  me 
and  with  it  the  melody." 

Where  the  hymn  was  actually 
written  is  a  point  of  debate.  Several 
cities  claim  this  honor.  The  reason 
for  the  uncertainty  is  because 
Bennard  was  on  the  road  at  the 
time,  speaking  night  after  night  in 
various  churches.  Fortunately,  we 
have  his  own  word  on  which  to 
depend.  "At  the  time  I  was  travel- 
ing with  a  Salvation  Army  brigade, 
and  I'd  write  part  of  a  verse  and  a 
few  bars  of  music  at  a  time,  fitting 
the  lyric  to  the  melody  as  I  went 
along.  Then,  when  I  had  the  melody 
pretty  well  in  mind,  I  would  either 
put  the  notes  of  that  part  of  the 
score  on  paper,  or  have  someone  else 
to  do  it  for  me  as  I  hummed  the 
hymn  tune. 

''I  finished  both  the  melody  and 
the  lyric  one  night  in  Albion, 
Michigan " 

The  writing  of  the  hymn  and 
melody  had  taken  him  about  one 
month. 

WHILE  conducting  meetings 
in  Niles,  Michigan,  in  1964, 
I  learned  of  a  special  memorial  that 
had  been  erected  in  the  honor  of 
Bennard  at  nearby  Pokagon.  I 
drove  over  and  I  photographed  the 
memorial  — a  heavy,  rugged  cross 
standing  behind  a  granite  boulder 
with  the  following  inscription 
carved  in  the  stone: 
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George  Bennard  in  his  later  years. 
He  was  always  a  careful  dresser,  even 
when  he  was  at  home  by  himself. 


"THE  OLD  RUGGED 
CROSS"  COMPOSED  BY 
GEORGE  BENNARD  WAS 
FIRST  SUNG  IN  THIS 
CHURCH  BY  A  CHOIR 
COMPRISED  OF  FRANK 
VIRGIL ...  OLIVE  MARRS 
CLARA  VIRGIL  . . .  WM 
THALDORF  . . .  FLORENCE 
JONES-ORGANIST 
ARTHUR   DODD-VIOLINIST 

Since  the  old  Methodist  church 
where  the  choir  had  first  sung  the 
hymn  was  not  in  use,  I  asked  a 
neighbor  to  direct  me  to  someone 
who  could  give  me  more  informa- 


tion.  Following  his  directions,  I  was 
delighted  to  find  myself  in  the  trim 
little  home  of  Frank  Virgil,  a 
member  of  the  original  choir  that 
had  first  sung  the  hymn! 

"Reverend  Bennard  was  conduct- 
ing revival  services  in  our  church,'' 
explained  Mr.  Virgil.  '*The  meeting 
was  planned  for  two  weeks,  but, 
because  of  increased  interest,  it 
went  on  for  a  third  week. 

**The  evangelist  stayed  with  our 
minister,  L.  0.  Bostwick.  Early  one 
morning  I  took  some  groceries  over 
to  the  parsonage.  While  I  was 
watching  Mrs.  Bostwick  fry  some 
side  pork  in  the  kitchen,  Bennard 
came  in  with  his  guitar.  *I  want  to 
play  you  a  new  hymn  I  have 
written,'  he  said. 

"Bennard  then  sang  ^The  Old 
Rugged  Cross,'  accompanying  him- 
self on  the  guitar. 

"  'How  does  it  sound?'  he  asked, 
after  he  had  finished. 

"  'It  will  go  far,'  she  said. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  day.  It 
was  a  great  moment.  I,  too,  was 
convinced  that  I  had  heard  a  great 
hymn." 

The  hymn  became  popular  im- 
mediately. It  was  brought  out  in 
published  form  by  the  Homer 
Rodeheaver  Company,  and  copy- 
righted by  them.  Later,  radio  helped 
spread  the  hymn  across  the  country, 
and  around  the  world. 

On  October  27,  1929,  The 
Women's  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Church 
gathered  in  the  Memorial  Hall  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  to  celebrate  their 
sixtieth  anniversary.  Homer  Rode- 
heaver,   the    song    leader    for    the 


^ 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Virgil.  Frank 
Virgil  was  a  member  of  the  first  choir 
to  sing  "The  Old  Rugged  Cross." 


occasion,  had  arranged  for  Mario 
Capelli,  the  noted  Italian-American 
singer  to  be  the  guest  artist. 

While  Capelli  was  singing,  "I  will 
cling  to  the  old  rugged  cross,"  he 
threw  his  arms  around  a  huge  cross 
on  the  platform. 

Later,  he  confessed,  "I  never 
knew  the  significance  of  the  cross 
until  that  night." 

BECAUSE  of  the  fame  of  his 
hymn,  Bennard  was  enabled 
to  preach  the  gospel  in  many  new 
places.  During  Billy  Graham's  early 
ministry,  he  proudly  introduced 
Bennard  to  a  revival  crowd,  ex- 
plaining that  he  was  the  author  of 
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''The  Old  Rugged  Cross."  After  the 
service,  an  elderly  lady  shook  his 
hand  while  she  exclaimed,  ''Well, 
I'm  certainly  glad  to  meet  the  man 
who  wrote,  'The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket.' " 

Bennard,  of  course,  was  proud  the 
Lord  had  enabled  him  to  write  the 
famous  song.  His  greatest  satisfac- 
tion, however,  was  not  from  the 
three  hundred  and  fifty  hymns 
which  he  had  written.  "When  I 
pass,"  he  used  to  say,  "I  would 
rather  be  remembered  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  than  as  maker  of 
music,  which  to  me  is  secondary  to 
the  spreading  of  the  Lord's  Word." 

Troubled  by  asthma,  he  made 
frequent  trips  to  Southern  California, 
seeking  relief.  In  later  years,  he 
moved  to  a  farm  five  miles  north  of 
Reed  City,  Michigan.  While  there, 
he  passed  away  during  an  acute 
asthma  attack.  He  was  eighty-five 
at  the  time. 

The  Reed  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  created  "The  Old 
Rugged  Cross  Park"  in  his  honor. 
And  close  by  his  home  they  erected 
a  huge  cross.  The  cross  and  park 
are  visited  by  thousands  each 
year.  ■  ■ 


TRY  YOUR  HAND 

Turn  to  page  9,  read  the  two  testa- 
monies  there  and  then  write  us  yourself 
a  short  statement — 200  to  300  words — on 
"How  My  Faith  Has  Helped  Me  in  the 
Military."  Write  out  of  your  heart  on  how 
your  faith  has  answered  your  deepest 
needs.— EDITOR.  (Address:  p.  4) 
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Daily  Bible  Readings 

August 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 Job 23:1-17 

2 Psalms 94:1-23 

3 Proverbs 3:1-12 

4 Isaiah 1:1-20 

5 Isaiah 40 :  18-3 1 

6  Transfiguration 

Sunday Matthew 17:1-13 

7 Ezekiel 3: 1  -27 

8 .Zechariah 4:1-10 

9 Malachi 3:1-18 

10 Matthew 19:16-30 

11 Matthew 20:1-16 

12 Mark 8:31-38 

13  Sunday 1  Corinthians .  1 1 :23-34 

14 2  Corinthians  ..12:1-10 

15 Titus 3:1-15 

16 Hebrews 10:19-39 

17 Hebrews 11:1-16 

18 Hebrews 11:17-40 

19 James 1:1-27 

20  Sunday James 2:1-26 

21 James 3:1-18 

22 James 4:1-17 

23 James 5:1-20 

24 1  Peter 4:12-19 

25 Revelation 2:1-8 

26 Revelation 2:8-11 

27  Sunday Revelation 2:12-17 

28 Revelation 2:18-29 

29 Revelation 3:1-6 

30 Revelation 3:7-13 

31 Revelation 3:14-22 


Every  time  I  pass  a  church 

I  pay  a  Uttle  visit 
So  when  at  last  I'm  carried  out, 

God  won't  say,  *'Who  is  it?" 

—  Vital  Christianity. 


Grayer  on  a  Snowy 


CyMountain 


By  Yvonne  Prater 


A  personal  experience  with  God 


I  AM  OFTEN  amazed  at  the 
way  in  which  God  works  out 
the  "Uttle  things"  in  our  Uves, 
especially  when  we  become  involved 
in  a  situation  which  we  did  not 
anticipate. 

When  I  need  encouragement  for 
''such  times"  I  recall  a  Saturday 
night  in  early  December  a  few  years 
ago.  I  was  seated  at  a  crowded 
lunch  counter  in  a  restaurant  at  the 
summit  of  Snoqualmie  Pass  in 
Washington's  rugged  Cascade 
Mountains  and  snow  was  falling 
outside.  Hazardous  driving  condi- 
tions caused  car  and  truck  traffic 
to  move  extremely  slowly  on  the 
nearby  four-lane  highway. 

The  warm,  comfortable  cafe  was 
crammed  with  skiers  from  nearby 
resorts,  truckers  and  motorists  who 
had  stopped  for  hot  coffee  or  dinner 
before  driving  on  to  their  destina- 
tions. The  building  vibrated  to  the 
beat  of  the  latest  favorite  *'pop" 


tune  coming  from  a  jukebox  while 
uniformed  waitresses  scurried  about 
taking  orders  and  bringing  food. 

The  waitress  had  just  set  a 
hamburger  and  milkshake  before  me 
but  after  a  few  bites,  I  discovered 
my  appetite  was  gone.  It  was 
ridiculous!  After  the  strenuous 
exertion  I'd  just  gone  through  I 
should  have  been  ravenously  hungry. 
But  such  was  not  the  case  for  my 
actions  and  prayers  were  in  gear 
with  an  emergency  which  existed 
two  miles  to  the  north  in  the 
snowbound  wilderness.  A  group  of 
climbers,  including  my  husband, 
were  attempting  to  carry  an  injured 
fellow-climber  to  safety.  An  acci- 
dent had  turned  a  mountain  outing 
into  a  desperate  emergency. 

It  all  started  early  that  morning 
when  an  enthusiastic  group  of  eight 
climbers  from  Ellensburg  (including 
my  husband  and  myself)  met  at 
Snoqualmie   summit   for   a   winter 
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snowshoe  trip.  We  had  planned  a 
one-day  snowshoe  trek  to  Common- 
wealth Basin  and  perhaps  a  climb 
of  5,900  foot  Red  Mountain,  if 
time  and  snow  conditions  permitted. 

Show  depth  was  three  feet  at 
Snoqualmie  Pass  and  ranged  to  six 
feet  up  in  Commonwealth  Basin,  a 
thousand  feet  higher  two  miles  to 
the  north.  The  summit  of  Red 
Mountain  lies  about  three  and 
a-half  miles  from  the  four-lane 
highway  and  we  climbed  to  the  top 
easily,  making  good  time.  Storm 
clouds  were  moving  in  on  the 
mountains  from  the  west  during  our 
ascent,  an  indication  that  it  was 
**time  to  get  out  of  the  mountains." 

We  had  climbed  nearly  3,000 
vertical  feet  from  the  car  and  were 
eagerly  anticipating  the  nearly 
1,000-foot  slide  down  the  face  of 
Red  Mountain  to  a  point  near  a 
frozen-over  lake  where  we  had  left 
the  snowshoes.  This  means  of  descent 
is  known  as  a  '^glissade"  in  climber's 
jargon  and  the  speed  is  controlled 
with  the  aid  of  the  climber's  ice 
axe,  used  as  a  brake. 

Sitting  down  and  sliding  down 
the  mountain  in  single  file,  we 
were  soon  all  engrossed  in  the 
thrilling  glissade.  Suddenly  it  hap- 
pened! The  first  climber,  a  college 
coed,  spun  out  of  control  and 
accelerated  into  a  sickening  rolling, 
tumbling,  sliding  fall  that  carried 
her  far  down  the  mountain.  Even- 
tually she  came  to  a  stop  on  a  flat 
area  and  we  rushed  to  her  side  as 
fast  as  safety  would  allow. 

She  lay  dazed  on  the  snow,  pain- 
fully bruised,  in  shock  and  with  a 
possible    broken     hip.     She     was 
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treated  for  shock  by  wrapping  her 
in  all  the  clothing  we  could  spare. 
Those  experienced  in  first  aid  felt 
a  stretcher  evacuation  would  be 
necessary.  Using  mountain  rescue 
skills,  the  fellows  sawed  down  two 
nearby  trees  and  fashioned  a  crude 
stretcher  from  the  narrow,  tapered 
trunks.  After  securing  the  injured 
climber  in  the  well-padded  stretcher 
with  the  aid  of  climbing  ropes,  we 
began  to  climb  down  the  mountain 
toward  the  basin. 

Since  I  wasn't  much  help  in 
lowering  the  stretcher  down  the 
mountain,  I  volunteered  to  snow- 
shoe  on  ahead  to  arrange  for 
mountain  rescue  aid.  My  husband 
agreed  it  would  be  a  real  help. 
After  cautioning  me  to  be  careful 
on  the  way  out  alone,  he  gave  me 
his  flashlight  to  use  for  it  was 
now  getting  dark. 

GOING  ON  DOWN  the  moun- 
tain to  the  iced-over  lake,  I 
soon  found  our  snowshoes  and  took 
a  short  moment  or  two  for  prayer, 
committing  the  whole  situation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  As  I  looked  up  through 
the  trees  to  the  dim  shape  of  Red 
Mountain,  snow-flakes  were  begin- 
ning to  drift  down.  The  storm  had 
arrived. 

Not  being  too  familiar  with  the 
area  meant  I  would  have  to  stick 
to  the  trail  carefully  to  avoid 
aimless  wandering  and  time-wasting 
backtracking.  There  were  a  few 
tricky  creek  crossings  ahead  and 
some  steep  sidehill  going  that  would 
require  caution,  but  speed  was 
essential. 

If  I  hadn't  known  Jesus  Christ 


as  my  personal  Savior,  the  experi- 
ence could  have  been  frustrating, 
difficult,  and  lonely.  However,  his 
presence  cheered  me  and  he  guided 
me  in  the  right  decisions  about  the 
**little  things"  as  he  led  me  safely 
and  quickly  past  familiar  landmarks 
we  had  seen  on  the  way  in.  That 
time  spent  alone,  with  Christ  as 
guide,  was  something  I'll  always 
remember.  The  Bible  puts  it  so  well: 
**Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  your 
heart,  and  do  not  rely  on  your  own 
insight.  In  all  your  ways  acknowl- 
edge him,  and  he  will  make  straight 
your  paths"  (Prov.  3:5,  6). 

Arriving  safely  back  at  the  pass 
after  the  snowshoe  trek  out  of 
Commonwealth  Basin,  I  removed 
the  snowshoes  and  hurried  across 
the  icy  highway  to  the  snow 
ranger's  cabin.  The  Forest  Service 
Snow  Ranger  is  stationed  in  the 
area  for  just  such  emergencies.  He 
quickly  set  to  work  organizing  a 
group  of  ski  patrol  members  to  go 
on  the  rescue  and  then  radioed 
Seattle  for  the  professional  moun- 
tain rescue  unit.  Since  the  ski  patrol 
members  were  not  familiar  with  the 
back  country,  he  asked  me  to  "grab 
a  bite  to  eat"  and  be  prepared  to 
lead  them  into  the  mountains. 

I  glanced  up  at  the  clock  in  the 
restaurant  and  noticed  it  was  time 
to  leave.  Taking  another  tasteless 
bite  from  the  hamburger,  I  then 
paid  for  the  meal  I  couldn't  eat 
and  left  the  building  to  join  the 
rescuers.  Sixteen  skiers  and  snow- 
shoers  had  been  found  willing  to  go 


on  the  rescue  and  we  departed  from 
the  ranger's  cabin  in  a  swirling 
snowstorm.  Two  state  patrol  cars 
escorted  us  safely  across  the  high- 
way and  down  a  side  road  a  short 
distance  to  where  the  trail  began. 
We  had  just  clambered  up  the  snow- 
bank to  start  up  the  trail  when  we 
were  met  by  the  distressed  climbers 
on  their  way  out.  And,  wonder  of 
wonders,  the  injured  coed  was 
hobbling  out  on  her  own  with  the 
aid  of  two  climbers,  who  acted  as 
human  crutches. 

After  a  brief  reunion,  which  was 
a  relief  to  everyone  involved,  my 
husband  related  what  had  happened. 
After  reaching  the  bottom  of  Red 
Mountain,  the  coed  had  recovered 
from  shock  and  felt  she  could 
hobble  out  with  aid.  The  injuries 
weren't  as  serious  as  we  had  believed. 
The  rescue  was  quickly  called  off 
and  we  all  went  home.  The  coed 
was  stiff  and  painfully  sore  for 
several  days  but  a  medical  exam- 
ination showed  no  broken  bones  nor 
internal  injuries  and  within  a  few 
weeks  she  was  able  to  resume 
climbing. 

So,  whenever  I  begin  to  feel 
apprehensive  about  the  outcome  of 
a  difficult  situation  or  the  day  to 
day  problems  that  arise,  I  remember 
a  certain  night  in  December  when 
He  abundantly  supplied  every  need. 
And  whether  on  a  mountain  or  at 
home  and  dealing  with  a  domestic 
situation,  I  am  reminded  of  my 
reliance  on  Him  and  his  ability  to 
supply.  ■  ■ 


My  two-year-old  son  shows  signs  of  becoming  an  executive — already  he  takes 
two  hours  to  eat  his  lunch. — Gene  Yasenak. 
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The  ^0a4  tc  Valleif  "Jptfe 


By  Peggy  Von  Der  Goitz 


As  the  battle  raged  around  her,  what  could  a  lone  woman  dol 


LINNET  WOKE,  lay  peering 
I  into  the  dark,  listening.  It's 
the  wind,  she  told  herself —the  wind 
beating  that  old  elm  against  the 
house.  But  she  knew  it  wasn't  the 
wind.  Wind  didn't  sound  like 
marching  men.  Only  British  soldiers 
tramped  heavy  as  the  old  elm  beaten 
by  the  wind. 

Linnet  sat  up.  British  soldiers! 
Yesterday  at  sundown  Anthony 
Wayne  and  a  handful  of  Continen- 
tals had  passed  by,  driving  cattle 
up  from  Jersey  to  feed  the  starving 
men  at  Valley  Forge.  Now  British 
soldiers  tramped  the  road  behind 
them.  Well-shod,  free-moving,  the 
British  would  catch  Mad  Anthony 
by  noontime.  Linnet  jerked  on  her 
shoes,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her, 
took  the  rifle  down  from  its  place 
above  the  door,  loaded  it,  and 
rammed  home  the  charge. 


"I'll  shoot  as  many  redcoats  as  I 
can  afore  they  shoot  me,"  she 
muttered. 

Then,  suddenly,  she  dropped  the 
ramrod,  stood  leaning  on  the  rifle 
while  fury  drained  out  of  her, 
leaving  only  the  dregs  of  anger.  She 
couldn't  go  out  and  fight  the 
British,  leaving  Johnny  and  little 
David  to  freeze  and  starve  when  she 
was  killed.  *'I  must  welcome  the 
King's  soldiers,"  she  thought,  "let 
them  pass  on  and  take  Mad 
Anthony's  cattle  — seize  Valley 
Forge  perhaps." 

It  was,  she  reflected,  a  bitter 
thing  that  her  man  should  fight  and 
freeze  and  starve  to  gain  freedom 
for  his  sons;  while  she,  to  save  them, 
must  betray  the  cause  he  fought  for. 
But  a  woman's  children  were  dearer 
than  freedom.  "Oh,  Lord,"  Linnet 
said,  "what  can  a  lone  woman  do?" 
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The  tramp  of  marching  men 
stilled  suddenly  and  a  fist  banged 
on  the  door.  Slowly  Linnet  opened 
it.  There,  in  the  first  gray  of  dawn, 
red  coats  blazed  against  the  snow. 

A  young  officer  addressed  Linnet. 
*'My  men  are  hungry,"  he  said. 
*'Can  you  furnish  breakfast  for 
them?" 

Linnet  wrung  her  hands.  "I've 
scarce  enough  corn  ground  for  the 
young  ones  and  for  me." 

''You've  a  samp  mill  in  the  gar- 
den. Put  water  on  the  fire  and  set 
to  work." 

Linnet  stared  at  the  old  Indian 
mill  as  if  she'd  never  seen  its  like 
before.  'TU  grind  it,"  she  said  at 
last,  ''if  your  men  will  pack  .corn 
from  the  attic." 

She  replenished  the  fire  and 
waked  the  children,  while  British 
soldiers  filed  through  her  house, 
filling  kettles  and  carrying  corn. 
Eight-year-old  Johnny  rubbed  his 
eyes  and  stared  at  the  soldiers. 
"Hooray  for  the  Republic!"  he 
shouted. 

Linnet  whispered,  "Hush,  Johnny! 
They're  British  soldiers!" 

"British  soldiers?  Then  we  got  to 
shoot  'em.  Ma!" 

Linnet  met  the  cold,  merciless 
stare  of  the  British  officer.  "You 
appeared  so  willing  to  feed  my 
men,  I  took  you  for  a  Tory, 
ma'am." 

"My  husband  is  a  Rebel  sym- 
pathizer," Linnet  faltered.  "The  — 
the  young  ones  take  after  him." 

He  looked  at  her  with  eyes  ttiat 
glinted  like  bayonet  tips.  "Get  to 
your  mill  and  grind  the  corn." 

Linnet  stood  up,  took  little  David 


on  her  arm,  said,  "Come,  Johnny," 
and  walked  to  the  samp  mill.  The 
mill  was  a  hollowed  tree  trunk  set 
upright  beside  a  sapling  to  which  the 
heavy  pestle  was  lashed.  She  banged 
the  pestle  down  on  the  corn,  the 
sapling  jerked  it  back,  and  Linnet 
rammed  it  in  again.  She  kept  bang- 
ing it  down  with  fury  in  every 
stroke. 

While  soldiers  scooped  out  the 
meal  and  refilled  the  tree  trunk, 
Linnet  stood  flexing  her  arms. 
Johnny  watched  with  pure  rage  in 
his  eyes. 

Linnet  reached  for  the  pestle  and 
a  soldier  said,  "I'll  spell  ye,  ma'am." 

"And  get  my  mill  out  of  kilter!" 
Linnet  snapped.  "Thankee,  no." 

"You'll  have  little  to  grind  but 
tree  bark,"  he  said,  "when  we  are 
gone." 

Linnet  gasped,  realizing  for  the 
first  time  that  all  her  winter's  corn 
could  scarcely  make  two  meals  for 
such  a  company.  She  looked  ahead 
at  starvation  and  her  hand  faltered 
on  the  pestle,  but  she  forced  it 
down.  "If  only  they  don't  burn  the 
house." 

The  small  winter  sun  blinked  up, 
and  still  Linnet's  arms  swung  up  and 
down.  Her  back  ached.  Her  head 
throbbed.  Her  every  muscle  screamed 
for  rest.  But  she  kept  the  pestle 
going.  At  the  end  the  soldiers  had 
to  shove  her  away  to  scoop  out 
the  meal. 

She  staggered  toward  the  house, 
but  it  was  jammed  with  soldiers. 
They  overflowed  into  the  yard, 
eating  half-cooked  mush  out  of 
bowls  and  crocks  and  cups  and 
mugs,  even  off  of  shingles.   Three 
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soldiers  came  up  from  the  barn 
carrying  a  dozen  hens  by  the  legs. 
Others  brought  corn  down  from  the 
attic  and  loaded  their  knapsacks. 
Sides  of  bacon  and  smoked  hams 
hung  over  their  shoulders.  Pigs 
squealed,  and  Linnet  knew  they 
were  being  butchered  to  feed  the 
British. 

The  officer  gave  a  command,  the 
men  fell  in,  and  marched  away. 

Linnet  walked  around  the  tram- 
pled yard,  picked  up  the  tatters  of 
a  liberty  quilt  which  the  soldiers 
had  ripped  to  pieces.  She  found  a 
wooden  bowl  the  soldiers  had 
dropped  in  the  snow  and  searched 
the     ground     for     scattered     corn. 

Johnny  said  in  a  voice  too  old 
for  him,  ''  'Twould  serve  us  right 
if  we  starved— turning  traitor  like 
you  did." 

Linnet  said,  '^Johnny,  Johnny  —  " 
then  broke  off  as  gunfire  clattered. 
A  heavy  volley  roared  out,  then 
another  and  another.  She   dashed 


across  the  yard,  sobbing,  laughing, 
shouting,  ''She  heard  it!  She  heard 
it!" 

Johnny  asked,  ''Who,  Ma? 
What?" 

"Increase  Rhodes.  She's  told  me 
many  a  time  she  don't  have  to  mark 
the  days,  for  when  she  hears  the 
samp  mill  going,  it's  Friday  after- 
noon. And  this  is  the  Sabbath  day. 
I  never  ground  corn  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  and  I  never  ground  corn  afore 
sun-up." 

"You  mean  she  heard  the  mill  off 
at  the  edge  of  town  and  warned  the 
Continentals?" 

"Yes,  son.  And  if  she  listened 
close  she  knowed  how  many  British 
was  a-coming,  for  I  hit  each  lot  one 
hundred  and  four  whacks  when  fifty 
would  have  ground  it." 

Johnny  took  her  hand.  "I-I'm 
purely  proud.  Ma." 

"  'Twasn't  much,"  Linnet  said. 
"But  what  can  a  lone  woman 
do?"  ■  ■ 
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QUOTES 

PEACEMAKER:  Did  a  rooster  ever  succeed  in  making  peace  with  a  fox,  or  a 
rabbit  with  a  wolf? 

COOPERATION:  Look  what  a  bunch  of  little  raindrops  can  do  when   they 
get  together. 

LEADERSHIP:  If  you  are  carrying  the  lantern,  you  have  to  hold  it  high  so  that 
everybody  else  can  see  where  to  go. 

ENVY:  The  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence  may  be  greener — with  weeds. 

(All  by  Nina  Willis  Walter.) 
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The  Family  Goes  Military 


By  Clason  L.  Rohrer 


CHAPLAIN,  everything  is  going 
to  pieces!  My  husband  never 
takes  me  out  anymore,  the  kids  are 
never  home,  we  have  nothing  in 
common,  and  we're  drifting  farther 
and  farther  apart.  We  just  aren't  a 
family!  We  don't  go  to  church  any- 
more and  nothing  is  right!" 

Every  chaplain  and  most  civilian 
pastors  have  heard  this  story  time 
after  time.  Sometimes  it's  the  wife 
desperately  seeking  help;  sometimes 
it's  the  husband;  and  often  one  of 
the  children.  Yet  to  offset  the 
family  which  is  torn  apart  by  the 
stress  of  frequent  transfers  and 
more  frequent  Temporary  Duty 
away  from  home,  there  are  many 
who  have  found  real  meaning  for 
their  lives  and  discovered  a  vibrant, 
living  relationship  with  God,  which 
they  hadn't  known  prior  to  their 
military  service. 

Why  is  this  so?  Why  do  some 
families  grow  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally, and  spiritually  while  in  the 


military?  Why  do  others  just  go- 
go  until  they  are  ripped  apart?  Why 
are  some  families  drawn  to  Christ 
and  his  church,  while  others,  who 
were  active  in  their  home  com- 
munities, never  step  inside  the 
chapel? 

We  careerists  are  more  likely  to 
find  adequate  answers  to  these 
questions  if  we  stop  feeling  sorry 
for  ourselves.  Sometimes  we  have  a 
tendency  to  become  ''professional 
veterans"  while  we  are  still  on 
active  duty!  We  are  not  a  small, 
unique  group  which  is  being  dis- 
criminated against!  We  are  a  cross 
section  of  Americans  with  a  cross 
section  of  American  culture,  mores, 
and  practices.  When  we  realize  that 
many  civilian  groups  have  the  same 
problems— apart  from  actual  com- 
bat—we'll stop  rationalizing  and 
search  for  real  answers. 

Civilian  doctors  and  ministers  are 
plagued  by  long  hours,  yet  manage 
to    hold    their    families     together. 


Chaplain  Rohrer  is  with  the  441st  Combat  Support  Group,  APO  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  96328 
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Airline  crew  members,  railroaders, 
merchant  seamen,  and  salesmen  find 
the  same  family  pressures  and  long 
separations  that  we  have.  Young 
executives  in  a  large  corporation 
often  find  that  each  promotion 
means  a  transfer  to  another  city. 
In  specifics,  each  problem  is  dif- 
ferent, but  basically  they  are  the 
same. 

Perhaps  the  answer  lies  some- 
where in  the  reality  — or  lack  of 
reality  — of  our  personal  religious 
experience.  For  many  in  the  mili- 
tary, **the  church  back  home" 
represents  only  nostalgia.  In  most 
cases  there  was  no  regular  attend- 
ance and  seldom  was  there  any  real 
commitment,  but  the  warm  family 
association,  the  sticky  hymns,  and 
the  particular  type  of  service  are 
equated  with  "spirituality"  and 
contrasted  with  the  "coldness"  of 
the  chapel.  Yet  those  who  come  on 
active  duty  with  a  vital  relationship 
with  God,  seek  out  the  chapel  or 
local  church  and  serve  Christ  wher- 
ever they  are,  becoming  his  reconcil- 
ing instruments  in  winning  others. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  available 
resources. 

The  Family's  Own  Resources 

First  of  all  the  family  can,  and 
must,  give  Christ  their  ultimate 
loyalty.  Within  the  military  situa- 
tion all  sorts  of  pressures  will  soon 
be  apparent.  Allegiance  will  be 
demanded  by  subordinates  and 
supervisors,  by  the  nation  and  the 
particular  branch  of  service,  by 
smaller  units  and  individual  clubs. 
That  demand  for  loyalty  will  reach 
to  the  wife  and  each  of  the  children. 


And  just  because  the  social  life  is 
so  tied  to  the  military,  it  will  call 
for  some  decisions  that  may  never 
have  been  faced  back  home.  These 
competing  loyalties  will  rarely  be 
pure  black  and  white  decisions. 
Rather,  often  we  will  find  ourselves 
involved  in  troublesome,  haunting 
"shades  of  gray"  decisions,  which 
seem  no  real  decision  at  all.  Only 
as  ultimate  loyalty  is  given  to  Jesus 
Christ  will  we  be  able  to  "render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's  and  unto  God  the  things 
that  are  God's." 

Another  great  resource  is  the 
Christian  realization  that  God  is 
on  the  family's  side.  He  cares  for 
them  more  than  they  can  care  for 
themselves.  As  ultimate  loyalty  is 
given  to  him,  the  tensions  and 
strains  become  creative.  We  are 
never  promised  that  the  Christian 
life  will  be  easy,  nor  that  every 
individual  thing  will  be  good.  We 
do  know  that  "all  things  work 
together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God."  The  tensions  and  insecurities 
and  problems  come,  but  God  weaves 
them  into  a  meaningful  pattern  in 
the  tapestries  of  our  lives. 

Every  family  has  the  resource  of 
continuing  or  beginning  personal 
and  family  devotions.  Some  adjust- 
ment will  have  to  be  made,  but  the 
same  is  true  of  civilian  families. 
They  can  join  other  military  families 
in  religious  services,  but  this  must 
be  done  in  a  true  spirit  of  worship  — 
not  merely  to  hear  a  certain  preacher, 
enjoy  a  certain  type  of  worship 
service,  or  find  fault.  We  are  there 
to  worship  and  meet  with  Almighty 
God! 
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Actively  joining  in  much  of  the 
chapel  activities  can  be  a  great 
source  of  spiritual  growth  and 
Christian  fellowship.  There  is  a 
constant  need  for  choir  members, 
Sunday  school  workers,  leaders  in 
the  Protestant  Men,  Protestant 
Women,  and  Protestant  Youth 
groups,  ushers,  visitation  workers, 
and  all  the  helpers  needed  in  any 
church  program.  Warning:  Volun- 
teer softly  or  the  chaplain  may  have 
a  heart  attack!  New  life  is  being 
brought  to  many  churches  and 
chapel  programs  by  the  organization 
of  prayer  and  discussion  groups, 
limited  to  about  ten  members  each, 
where  the  real  meaning  of  Christian 
love  as  agape  is  demonstrated  as 
nowhere  else.  You  can  start  such  a 
group  of  your  own  friends.  If  you 
need  help,  ask  the  chaplain  to  help 
kick  it  off,  but  keep  it  a  lay  program. 
In  any  chapel  program,  there  is 
more  than  enough  to  keep  you  busy 
—  not  in  mere  busyness,  but  in 
bringing  others  to  a  knowledge  of 
God. 

But  Isn't  the  Chaplain  Limited? 

Yes!  But  not  in  the  way  most 
people  think!  There  are  some  things 
a  chaplain  can't  do.  He  can't  be  a 
Christian  for  you.  There  are  no 
^'spectator  sport"  Christians  in  the 
military  nor  anywhere  else.  Christ 
calls  for  your  personal  commitment! 
The  chaplain  can't  make  things 
easier  for  you.  Christ  promises 
strength  to  meet  each  problem,  not 
freedom  from  tension.  If  you  were 
loyal  to  Christ,  to  your  church,  and 
to  your  family  in  civilian  life,  just 
because    someone     was     watching. 


you'll  probably  be  the  same  in  the 
military— only  no  one  will  be  watch- 
ing and  few  will  seem  to  care— so  it 
will  be  easy  to  drift  away.  ' 

The  chaplain  can't  make  the 
chapel  ''the  church  back  home"  for 
you.  You  must  decide  whether  you 
want  the  nostalgia  of  the  old  home 
church  or  Christ.  And  you  can't 
have  both  here!  If  you  really  want 
Christ,  you'll  find  that  he  is  with 
you  wherever  you'll  take  him.  There 
are  no  members  in  the  chapel.  The 
fellow  you  think  should  welcome 
you  to  the  service  is  probably 
wondering  why  you  didn't  offer  a 
friendly  ''hello";  so  he  goes  away, 
too,  with  the  idea  that  the  chapel 
is  "cold."  The  order  of  worship  may 
be  different  — more  or  less  liturgy, 
more  or  less  formality.  But  if  you 
look  around,  you'll  find  at  least 
one  service  that  meets  your  indi- 
vidual need.  If  you  are  serious  about 
serving  Christ,  you  won't  have  to 
look  long.  In  every  service  you'll 
find  some  who  are  in  earnest  about 
their  Christian  commitment,  and 
some,  like  "the  church  back  home" 
who  seem  only  hanging  on  around 
the  edges.  Again,  do  you  want  the 
nostalgia  or  the  ever-living,  dynamic 
Christ? 

What  Can  the  Chaplain  Do? 

He  can  be  your  pastor  away  from 
home.  He  can  preach  the  good  news 
of  Christ  completely  unfettered.  In 
over  fourteen  years  as  an  Air  Force 
chaplain,  I  have  never  seen  a  super- 
visory chaplain  try  to  regulate  the 
content  of  another  chaplain's 
preaching.  He  wouldn't  dare!  As  in 
civilian    life,    the    supervisor    may 
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indicate  that  the  chaplain  needs 
more  preparation,  that  the  sermons 
"from  the  barrel"  need  more  polish- 
ing, or  that  the  chaplain  should 
practice  a  more  effective  delivery, 
but  the  theological  content  of  the 
sermon  cannot  be  dealt  with  by 
anyone  but  the  chaplain's  denomi- 
national authorities. 

The  chaplain  can  offer  a  variety 
of  services  with  different  amounts 
of  formality  and  liturgy.  He  can 
make  available  adult  and  youth 
programs  of  week-day  religious  edu- 
cation: classes  in  prayer,  the  Chris- 
tian life,  Bible  study,  church  history, 
basic  Christian  theology,  and  con- 
temporary Christian  thinking.  He 
can  provide  church  membership 
classes  in  his  own  denomination, 
and  if  you  ask,  find  someone  to 
conduct  classes  in  your  particular 
denomination.  He  can  suggest  cur- 
rent books  to  study.  He  can  help 
you  organize  discussion  groups  on 
current  Christian  problems  or   on 

particular    Bible    books groups 

that  will  introduce  you  to  the  real 
meaning  of  Christian  love.  The 
chaplain  is  a  trained  counselor.  He 
can  help  you  apply  the  good  news 
of  Christ  to  your  particular  daily 
problems  and  decisions.  In  short, 
the  chaplain  has  the  techniques, 
the  methods,  and  the  materials  that 
are  normally  available  only  to  the 
largest  churches.  What  he  really 
needs  is  YOU.  The  chapel  program 
is  worthless,  unless  you  personally 
get  involved. 

Your  chaplain  is  your  pastor.  He 
could  care  less  about  starting 
another  * 'undenominational  church," 
but  he  does  want  to  see  you  grow  in 


Christian  grace,  become  a  more 
mature  person,  and  develop  into  a 
stronger  member  of  your  own  de- 
nomination. 

Granted  we  are  in  a  stress  situ- 
ation. Given  world  conditions  and 
the  stresses  which  they  cause,  our 
uncertainty  seems  destined  to  be 
with  us  for  some  time.  Panic  buttons 
will  be  pushed,  klaxons  will  be 
sounded,  sirens  will  call  alerts.  Some 
will  be  in  practice,  many  will  be 
*'for  real."  Change  will  seem  the 
only  constant  and  * 'flexibility"  the 
only  stability.  With  these  will  come 
daily  problems  and  daily  challenges. 

Yet  we  worship  a  risen  and  living 
Lord,  who  is  the  same  yesterday, 
today,  and  forever.  His  love  is 
constant.  He  has  promised  that  he 
would  be  with  us  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world.  And  his  inner  presence 
in  our  lives  gives  us  a  real  stability 
—  ''a  peace  that  passeth  under- 
standing" that  is  real  and  meaning- 
ful and  certain  — even  in  the  midst 
of  actual  combat.  All  Christ  asks 
is  that  we  receive  him  and  what  he 
brings  as  a  free  gift.  ■  ■ 


THE  BEST  ROAD 

In  traveling  man-made  roads  I  know 
I  need  a  road  map  that  will  show 
Which  roads  are  best.  Yet  even  more 
A  map  for  life,  lest  I  explore 
Alluring  trails  that  lead  nowhere. 
And  such  a  map,  laid  out  with  care, 
Has  been  prepared  by  godly  men 
Who  spoke  for  God  with  ready  pen. 
And  Christ,  I  know,  has  gone  ahead, 
For  the  Best  Road  is  marked  in  red! 
— Belle  Chapman  Morrill  in  Good  News. 
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By  Alda  Higdon 


"Join  a  choir  and  you  will  be  welcomed  with  open  arms,"  says 
this  former  chaplain^s  wife. 


HOW  do  you  sing?"  Some  people 
say  **How  do  you  do?"  but 
when  my  husband  was  in  the  Army 
my  greeting  to  newcomers  was, 
**How  do  you  sing?"  At  least,  all 
my  friends  accused  me  of  doing  that! 

How  do  you  sing?  Oh?  You  say 
you're  not  singing  any  more  since 
you  were  drafted  into  the  Army? 
You  say  you're  not  singing  any 
more  since  your  husband  joined  the 
Air  Force?  You  say  you  haven't 
sung  since  you  were  an  intermediate? 
You  say  you  don't  like  those  new 
songs  that  the  post  chapel  choir 
sings?  You  say  you  can't  sing  in  a 
choir  because  you  have  several 
children  and  no  baby  sitter.  Well, 
/  say  that  you  are  missing  out  on 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  experi- 
ences of  a  lifetime! 

Join  a  choir  and  you  will  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  You  may 
be  an  alto;  well,  the  alto  in  the  trio 
which  sang  in  the  Easter  Cantata 
just  left  for  Germany.  You  may  be 
a  bass;  the  choir  director  has  been 
searching  desperately  for  basses  to 


fill  in  a  weak  section.  You  may  be 
a  soprano;  there  is  always  a  need  for 
more  sopranos.  You  may  be  a  tenor; 
you  know  how  hard  good  tenors 
are  to  find.  Or  you  may  (as  the  old 
saying  goes)  *'sing  also."  If  you 
'*sing  also"  there  is  a  place  for  you, 
also.  Every  choir  member  is  always 
enthusiastic  about  new  members 
and  will  help  in  every  way  possible. 
In  Psalm  146  the  psalmist  says, 
''I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God 
while  I  have  being."  He  doesn't  say, 
*'I  will  sing  praises  until  I  join  the 
Army";  "I  will  sing  praises  until 
my  buddy  makes  fun  of  me  for 
singing  in  a  choir."  In  time,  he 
won't  be  making  fun  of  you.  He'll 
be  envious  as  you  get  to  go  to  choir 
dinners,  parties,  homes  of  choir 
members,  and  enjoy  other  fellow- 
ship experiences.  **I  will  sing  praises 
until  I  have  to  get  a  baby  sitter." 
Well,  you  get  a  baby  sitter  to  go  to 
NCO  and  Officer's  Wives  Club 
functions.  You  get  a  baby  sitter  to 
go  to  unit  coffees.  So  why  not  stretch 
a  point  and  get  a  baby  sitter  to  sit 
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An  outstanding  choir  that  sings,  sings,  sings:  The  Senior  Protestant  Choir  at 
McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 


while  you  go  to  choir  practice?  The 
only  trouble  is  that  most  of  the  good 
baby  sitters  are  tied  up  on  Wednes- 
day nights  — at  choir  practice! 
Chapels  always  have  nursery  service 
on  Sunday  mornings,  though,  and 
if  the  children  are  too  old  to  go  to 
the  nursery  then  put  'em  in  the 
youth  choir.  Singing  is  for  all  ages! 


AND  what  about  those  new  songs 
^  that  you  don't  like  to  sing? 
How  many  songs  were  you  born 
knowing?  That's  right— not  any! 
Every  song  that  you  have  ever  sung 
has  been  a  new  song  at  one  time. 
In  Psalm  96  the  psalmist  says,  ''0 
sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song." 
I  think  that  chapel  choir  members 
should  make  that  their  watchword. 
Have  you  ever  sung  a  canon?  You're 
in  for  the  thrill  of  your  life  when 
you  sing  your  first  sacred  **round." 
Try  ''God  Is  Working  His  Purpose 
Out"  from  the  Armed  Forces  Hym- 
nal. You'll  see  what  I  mean.  The 
plainsong  ''Let  All  Mortal  Flesh 
Keep    Silence"    will    bring     goose 


bumps  to  the  whole  congregation 
when  used  as  a  choral  introit.  If 
you  are  a  folk-song  buff,  you'll 
discover  that  more  and  more  of  the 
old  folk  tunes  and  gospel  tunes  are 
being  arranged  into  anthems  for 
choirs.  There  is  nothing  really  new 
under  the  sun.  While  the  words  and 
tune  may  be  new  to  you,  the  thought 
probably  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
David,  the  shepherd-king.  What 
does  it  really  matter,  as  long  as  you 
are  singing  praises  to  God? 

In  the  general  Epistle  of  James, 
Chapter  5:13b  we  read:  "Is  any 
cheerful?  Let  him  sing  praise."  / 
say:  "Are  you  homesick?  Sing  with 
the  choir.  Are  you  getting  in  with 
a  bad  crowd?  Sing  with  the  choir. 
Are  you  drawing  away  from  God 
since  you  came  into  the  service? 
Sing  with  the  choir.  Have  you  just 
moved  to  a  new  base  or  post  and 
you  want  to  get  to  know  nice  new 
people?  There  aren't  any  nicer 
people  anywhere  than  choir  singers. 
Are  you  a  frustrated  would-be  per- 
former? Perform  in  the  choir  every 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Time 
Dut 
for 
Gad 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


A  former  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains, 
Frank  A.  Tobey  (Maj  Gen,  ret),  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  opening  of 
Ft.  Hood's  second  annual  post- wide 
religious  retreat,  Jan.  9,  1967.  Here 
he  talks  with  two  13th  Support  Brigade 
NCOs:  M/Sgt  Donald  E.  Shinn,  left; 
and  S/Maj  Abraham  Scott. 


THE  Army's  emphasis  upon 
religion  in  the  Ufe  of  a  soldier 
is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  inter-faith  one-day  retreats 
held  annually  at  Fort  Hood. 

There  almost  every  soldier  is 
given  an  opportunity  to  take  a  day 
off  from  his  regular  activity  to 
attend  chapel  for  a  full  day  to 
listen,  to  meditate,  to  talk  over 
problems,    to    see    religious    films. 

And  the  response  is  excellent. 
This  year  during  the  four-week 
period  (Jan.  9  to  Feb.  3)  approxi- 
mately 24,000  soldiers  attended  the 
one-day  retreat  called  *'A  Duty 
Day  with  God." 

Lieutenant  General  Ralph  E. 
Haines,  Jr.,  HI  Corps  and  Fort 
Hood  commander,  is  a  firm  believer 
in  the  one-day  retreats  and  has 
taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in 
them.  This  year  he  commented: 


The  results  of  past  retreats  have 
convinced  me  more  than  ever  that 
such  a  program  is  vital  in  main- 
taining a  high  degree  of  moral  and 
spiritual  values  in  the  military 
service. 

This  year  under  the  guidance  of 
Senior  Chaplain  (Col)  Charles  J. 
Murphy  and  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
Vaughn  Leaming,  Deputy,  nineteen 
retreat  masters,  outstanding  re- 
ligious leaders  from  all  over  the 
U.S.A.,  came  to  Fort  Hood  and 
stayed  from  one  to  three  weeks  and 
helped  in  the  retreat.  Some  of  the 
purposes  for  the  retreat  were  stated 
by  the  leaders: 

To  help  our  Army  young  men  to 
grapple  with  some  of  the  great  issues 
of  life. 

To  bring  these  men  together  to  ask 
some  of  life's  important  questions, 
to    talk     with     others,     especially 
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chaplains  and  the  rehgious  leaders, 
and  to  find  answers. 

To  help  them  see  the  nature  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live  and  to  see 
that  God  is  in  it. 

To  strengthen  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual fiber  of  military  personnel. 

Most  of  the  questions  raised 
during  the  discussion  periods  had 
no  easy  answers.  Questions  like  these 
were  asked: 

Where  are  we  with  God? 

Does  God  have  a  limit  to  his  forgive- 
ness? 

Should  a  person  engage  in  sex 
outside  of  marriage? 

How  does  one  build  a  happy  home? 

What  if  a  soldier  is  commanded  to 
do  something  which  is  not  in  keeping 
with  the  Scriptures? 

Does  a  soldier  have  a  right  to  kill? 


Religious  brothers  meet  during  the 
retreat.  The  Right  Reverend  Monsignor 
John  J.  Murphy,  right,  vicar  of  the 
diocese  of  Kansas  City-St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  is  seen  with  his  brother. 
Chaplain  (Col)  Charles  J.  Murphy,  III 
Corps  and  Ft.  Hood  Chaplain.  Mon- 
signor Murphy  was  one  of  the  19  retreat 
leaders  from  various  states  who  took 
part  in  the  retreat. 


Monsignor  Patrick  J.  Ryan  (center),  former  Chief  of  Army  Chaplains  (Maj  Gen, 
ret),  was  guest  speaker  at  the  ecumenical  dinner  held  at  Ft.  Hood,  Jan.  23,  1967. 
Currently  Monsignor  Ryan  is  vice-president  of  the  Catholic  Digest.  Shown  with 
him  are  13  non-commissioned  officers.  On  his  right  is  Sgt/Maj  Robt.  H.  Unruh, 
6th  Bn,  92  Art,  2nd  Armored  Div.  As  a  private  at  Ft.  Shafter,  Hawaii,  in  1934, 
Unruh  met  Monsignor  Ryan  who  was  then  a  1st  Lt.  serving  as  a  regimental 
chaplain.  At  the  Monsignor's  left  is  HI  Corps  and  Ft.  Hood  Sergeant  Major 
James  A.  Venable. 
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Supporting  part  of  Ft.  Hood's  >second 
annual  retreat  was  this  father-son 
combination.  Chaplain  (Col)  Edwin 
L.  Kirtley,  ret,  was  a  retreat  leader  for 
the  entire  period.  Former  Chaplain 
Kirtley,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Corps,  played  an  active  role  in  the  Army 
wide  retreat  programs  in  Germany  and 
the  U.  S.  before  his  retirement.  He  is 
now  pastor  of  the  Almo  Heights  Chris- 
tian Church  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Here 
he  talks  with  his  son,  Chaplain  (Capt) 
Stephen  Kirtley,  who  is  with  the  1st 
Armored  Div,  Ft.  Hood. 


Generally,  a  panel  of  experts— 
the  retreat  leaders— tackled  these 
questions,  not  with  pat  answers, 
but  probing,  searching,  they  ex- 
plored them,  looked  at  them,  and 
gave  help.  But  no  doubt  the 
questioner  went  forth  to  think 
further  about  the  question  he  had 
asked  and  to  probe  more  deeply 
himself. 

Two  kickoff  dinners  were  held, 
one  at  the  beginning  of  the  entire 
retreat;  another  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  week.  Speakers  for  these 
two  outstanding  events  were: 
Former  Chief  of  Chaplains  Chaplain 
(Maj   Gen)   Frank  A.   Tobey,   and 
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Former  Chief  of  Chaplains  Chap- 
lain (Maj  Gen)  Patrick  J.  Ryan. 
Each  day  those  attending  the  re- 
treat for  that  day  were  given  an 
opportunity  for  evaluation.  Some 
of  them  were  bored,  of  course; 
others  considered  the  experience 
fair;  but  for  the  most  part,  the 
soldiers  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
praise.  A  few  of  the  comments  were: 

The  retreat  has  given  me  a  chance 
to  talk  over  some  problems  that  were 
bothering  me. 

This  day  has  brought  me  closer  to 
God. 

I've  made  up  my  mind  that  I  am 


Larry  Fitzgerald,  Editor,  THE  LINK, 
and  Managing  Editor,  The  Chaplain, 
was  present  at  the  retreat  for  a  few  days 
to  report  it.  Here  he  is  shown  gathering 
information  from  Chaplain  (Lt  Col) 
Vaughn  Leaming,  Deputy  IH  Corps 
and  Ft.  Hood  Chaplain. 
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going  to  attend  chapel  more  regular- 

ly. 

This  was  a  day  of  real  inspiration. 

No  doubt  the  lasting  good  of  such 
a  retreat  experience  can  never  be 
measured.  One  good  effect  that 
could  be  seen  was  ponted  out  by 
Chaplain  Murphy: 

The  most  gratifying  aspect  is  that 
the  spiritual  impact  of  this  year's 
retreat  is  already  being  seen  in  the 
increased  attendance  at  our  regular 
Sunday  chapel    services.  ■  ■ 
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(Continued  from  page  27) 

Sunday  morning.  There's  always  an 
audience.  Do  you  want  something 
to  write  home  about?  Well,  it  makes 
a  pretty  funny  story  when  the 
accompanist  gives  the  wrong  chord 
for  a  seven-fold  Amen,  and  you 
have  to  do  it  a  capella  the  very  first 
Sunday.  Some  day  I  may  even  get 
to  the  place  where  I  can  laugh  about 
it.  /  was  the  accompanist! 

So  if  you  can  sing,  give  your 
chapel  choir  a  try.  Pretty  soon  you 
may  find  yourself  shaking  hands 
and  asking,   *'How  do  you   sing?" 


PURSUING  A  GOAL 

It  is  better  to  lose,  if  it  need  be, 
Pursuing  a  goal  that  is  high, 
Than  to  win   in   a  low-aimed   endeavor 
That  does  not  inspire  us  to  try. 

— Mary  Hamlett  Goodman. 


NEWS  BITS 

Student  Views 

Action  magazine,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, reports  on  a  survey  taken  in 
several  leading  colleges  to  determine 
the  trend  of  political  and  economic 
thinking  among  the  nation's  youth. 
The  results  indicate  that  college 
doesn't  add  very  much  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  system  under  which 
we  live.  For  example,  on  basic 
questions  of  individual  freedom, 
here  are  some  of  the  results:  84  per- 
cent think  that  patriotism  is  not 
vital  nor  does  it  play  an  important 
part  in  our  lives;  71  percent  do  not 
believe  an  accused  person  has  the 
right  to  face  his  accuser;  41  percent 
do  not  believe  in  freedom  of  the 
press;  40  percent  would  deny  certain 
groups  the  right  to  assemble  peace- 
fully; 34  percent  believe  that  certain 
persons  should  be  denied  the  right 
of  free  speech. 

In  the  area  of  economics,  62  per- 
cent think  the  Government  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  jobs;  62 
percent  believe  a  worker  should 
not  produce  all  he  can;  56  percent 
do  not  think  the  profit  motive  is 
necessary  to  the  survival  of  free 
enterprise;  56  percent  voted  for 
close  government  regulation  of  all 
business;  53  percent  believe  in 
government  ownership  of  banks, 
railroads,  and  steel  companies. 

PHOTO  CREDITS 

Pages  10-13,  Charles  Ludwig;  pages 
27,  37-39,  U.S.  Air  Force;  pages  28-30, 
U.S.  Army;  pages  59,  60,  61,  U.S.  Navy. 
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Learning  frnm  a  Child 


By  Lucille  E.  Hein 


TOO  OFTEN  we  adults 'think 
of  a  child  as  a  learner  only,  we 
think  the  child  learns  from  us— 
parents,  teachers,  clergy,  group 
leaders,  all  the  hundreds  of  adults 
he  meets  in  his  childhood. 

We  fail  to  see  that  we  learn  from 
a  child,  too.  He  is  our  teacher.  Oh, 
we  do  not  learn  how  to  read  or 
write  or  count  or  play  baseball  or 
play  the  piano.  These  are  things  he 
learns  from  us.  What  we  learn  from 
a  child  is  something  more  intangible. 
Something  that  makes  us  better 
adults,  better  examples  and  teach- 
ers for  a  child. 

What  do  we  learn  from  a  child? 
Any  child.  A  son  or  daughter,  a 
child  in  our  classroom,  a  child  play- 
ing in  the  street,  a  child  touring 
the  museum  or  swimming  at  the 
pool. 

We  Learn  to  Live  With  and  Accept 
Imperfections 

No  child  is  perfect.  No  child  acts 
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the  way  we  hope  he  will  act  or  does 
things  the  way  we  think  things 
should  be  done.  We  must  let  him  do 
some  things  the  way  he  wants  to  do 
them,  even  if  he  does  them  incor- 
rectly. From  his  mistakes,  his 
imperfections,  he  learns  and  he 
builds  up  his  self-dependence. 

If  we  shelter  a  child  from  his 
mistakes,  from  disappointments, 
from  disagreeable  tasks,  from  the 
logical  results  of  his  imperfections, 
then  we  shelter  him  from  reality. 
He  cannot  grow  into  the  responsible 
adult  we  hope  he  will  be.  A  child 
who  is  healthy,  energetic,  imagina- 
tive, self-contained  in  many  ways, 
does  not  want  adults  to  coddle  him, 
over-protect  him,  wait  on  him,  give 
in  to  him,  do  things  for  him.  Too 
much  of  this  disturbs  him  and  takes 
away  his  initiative  and  curiosity. 

We  have  to  let  him  be  his  own 
imperfect  self.  We  are  imperfect, 
too.  Why  do  we  hope  to  press  a 
child  into  a  perfect  mold? 


We  Learn  to  Listen  to  a  Child 

We  adults  talk  too  much  at 
children.  We  give  orders,  directions, 
explanations,  lectures,  admonitions. 
We  spend  less  time  talking  with 
him,  listening  to  him.  He  has  a 
wonderful  mind,  excited  by  his 
experiences,  sensations,  and  emo- 
tions. He  is  just  now  learning  all 
the  things  we  have  almost  forgotten. 
Or  he  is  learning  them  differently 
so  that  his  comprehension  is  beyond 
ours.  He  wants  to  talk.  We  can  be 
listeners. 

We  can  absorb  some  of  his  new 
knowledge  and  share  our  tested 
knowledge  and  experience  with  him. 
But  let  him  talk  first.  Let  him  teach 
us  what  he  is  learning.  Talking  it 
out  helps  him  to  learn.  Then,  after 
we  have  listened  and  admired  and 
praised,  then  we  can  answer  his 
questions  or  give  him  information 
that  adds  to  his  knowledge. 


We  Learn  That  We  Can  Love  a 
Child  and  Be  Exasperated  with  Him 
at  the  Same  Time 

Sometimes  we  adults  feel  guilty 
because  we  love  a  child  in  the 
family  or  classroom  or  group,  yet 
argue  and  quarrel  and  become  exas- 
perated by  his  actions,  behavior, 
and  words. 

Adult-child  conflicts  are  good 
when  not  too  deep  or  too  bitter. 
Some  wholesome  conflict  is  neces- 
sary in  the  family  or  the  classroom 
or  the  social  and  play  group.  Living 
together  in  a  family  means  personal- 
ities rubbing  and  grating  and 
striking  sparks.  But  the  child  who 
says  he  hates  us  at  one  moment 
wants  to  be  with  us  at  the  next 
moment. 

Even  in  our  most  exasperated 
moments,  we  know  that  the  child 
needs  us  and  loves  us  and  that  we 
need  him  and  love  him.  Every  child 
needs  association  with  adults.  Not 
just  the  day-to-day,  get  up,  eat 
meals,  watch  television,  off  to 
school,  routine  associations,  but 
specially  planned  associations— an 
afternoon  of  shopping  together,  a 
walk  around  the  block,  a  ride  into 
the  country,  a  day  at  the  beach. 
The  small  frictions  and  exaspera- 
tions of  parent-child  relationships 
seem  minor  when  family  members 
love  one  another  and  have  fun 
together.  The  small  frictions  and 
exasperations  of  adult-child  rela- 
tionships in  the  classroom,  church 
class,  or  playground  are  minor  ways 
by  which  the  child  tests  us  and 
asserts  both  his  dependence  on  us 
and  his  independence  from  us. 
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We  Learn  That  the  Apparent 
Sophistication  and  Worldliness  of  a 
Child  Is  not  as  Real  as  it  Seems 

A  twelve-year-old  girl  may  flip 
through  the  pages  of  a  glamor  maga- 
zine or  a  movie  magazine  and  pry 
into  the  private  lives  of  the  named 
people,  but  she  cannot  remember 
to  brush  her  teeth.  A  twelve-year- 
old  boy  speaks  intelligently  of  rocket 
propellents  and  moon  shots,  but  he 
forgets  what  he  is  to  buy  at  the 
grocer's. 

A  child  has  a  certain  poise  and 
social  awareness,  a  response  to  intel- 
lectual and  aesthetic  experience,  a 
growing  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
a  maturing  physical  development. 
But  he  is  still  a  child.  We  sometimes 
forget  this.  Sometimes  we  must 
meet  him  on  the  adult  level.  But 
the  next  minute  we  must  step  into 
his  child's  world. 


We  Learn   That   a    Child    Changes 
Constantly 

A  new  world  comes  to  him  each 
day.  He  lives  in  this  new  world 
each  day.  We  have  to  be  adaptive, 
sensitive,  ingenious,  to  keep  up 
with  the  changes  each  day  brings. 

Childhood  years  are  exciting  and 
disturbing  years  to  the  child.  They 
are  exciting  and  disturbing  to  those 
who  live  and  work  with  the  child. 
Slowly  he  moves  from  childhood 
into  the  pre-teen  years  and  then 
the  teen  years.  He  moves  from 
confidence  in  and  dependence  on 
parents,  teachers,  other  adults,  to 
the  realization  that  he  is  a  person, 
an  individual,  too.  An  individual 
who  can  make  some  decisions  for 
himself,  who  can  prove  adults  wrong 
on  some  points. 

Let  us  grow  and  change  with  him 
so  that  we  are  not  disturbed  or 
sad  when  he  learns  that  other 
adults,  outside  the  family,  have 
something  to  teach  him,  when  he 
begins  to  look  to  other  adults  as 
sometimes  more  important  than  we. 

We  Learn  That  the  Child  Soaks  up 
Experiences 

Nothing  is  too  much.  He  seldom 
seems  satiated.  He  is  always  eager 
to  try  something  new.  He  reaches 
out  for  ideas  and  activities  and 
experiences.  He  follows  a  dozen 
interests  at  once.  He  learns  through 
experiment.  He  dabbles  in  arts  and 
crafts  and  sciences  and  nature  lore. 
He  tries  sports  and  games  and 
group  activities.  He  expands  by 
trying  and  testing  and  experiencing 
everything  he  can.  Later  he  selects 
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family,  in  the  classroom,  on  the 
playground,  we  can  enjoy  some  of 
the  activities  of  our  childhood. 
Perhaps  a  game  of  catch  in  the  yard, 
a  search  for  an  elusive  shell  speci- 
men at  the  beach,  an  hour  of  idle 
staring  on  a  construction  site,  the 
thrill  and  terror  of  the  first  day  at 
school. 

In  a  child,  our  child  or  any  child, 
we  live  again.  But  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  we  do  not  live  his  life  for 
him.  He  has  his  life.  We  have  our 
life.  We  do  not  want  to  become  a 
child  again.  What  we  want  to  do  is 
to  help  this  child  become  an  adult 
—  so  he  may  enjoy  the  delights,  and 
sorrows,  too,  that  maturity  brings. 


those  experiences  that  mean  most 
and  uses  them  as  his  standards  and 
measures  for  future  experiences. 

We  must  give  him  opportunities 
and  experiences  that  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  that  help  him  to  learn  and 
grow,  that  provide  a  base  for  his 
future. 

We  Learn  That  a  Child  Opens  Doors 
We  Thought  Were  Shut  into  Rooms 
We  Thought  We  Had  Forgotten 

A  child  is  reliving  our  life.  His 
world  is  different.  But  his  joys  and 
sorrows  in  learning  about  his  world 
are  as  deep  as  our  childhood  joys 
and  sorrows.  He  frequently  does 
and  says  things  that  remind  us  of 
our  past.  We  cannot  live  his  life 
for  him,  but  we  can  understand 
some  of  his  emotions  and  explain 
some  of  his  experiences  to  him. 

With  a  child,   the  child   in    our 


NEWS  BITS 

The  Bible  Says: 

"Be  Fruitful  and  Multiply" 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead 
recently  proposed  two  kinds  of 
marriage  in  order  to  protect  children 
from  the  effects  of  divorce.  The  first 
type  would  depend  on  the  use  of 
oral  contraceptives  to  permit  a 
couple  to  live  together  in  dignity 
without  having  children.  More  ma- 
ture couples  could  have  a  "parental" 
marriage,  intended  for  the  pro- 
duction of  children.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  to  obtain  and  harder 
to   dissolve.  — -Emfeo   Newsletter. 

Increased  Giving  in  Japan 

Per  capita  annual  giving  by  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Church  in  Japan 
(Kyodan)  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  increased  almost  ten-fold.  Also, 
membership  is  now  200,000. 
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By  Jerry  Poppink 


^That  Others    May    Live'' 


MEDIA  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
HQ  MAC,  SCOTT  AFB,  Ill.-A 
Navy  combat  pilot,  shot  down  over 
North  Vietnam  recently,  ditched 
his  jet  in  the  South  China  Sea  and 
began  a  long  and  lonely  vigil. 

Scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
at  day  and  chilled  by  the  night  sea 
breezes,  he  floated  for  two  days  and 
two  nights.  His  life  raft  — which  had 
been  torn  when  he  hit  water— had 
to  be  reinflated  by  mouth  every 
twenty  minutes  for  two  and  a-half 
days.  Suffering  painful  internal 
injuries,  each  inflation  was  new 
agony. 

"One  night  the  going  got  tough," 
he  recalled  later.  '^Communist  gun- 
boats came  out  looking  for  me  with 
searchlights.  I  guess  they  had  seen 
my  chute  when  I  ditched.  I  had  to 
get  out  of  the  water  again,  and 
hide  under  my  raft  till  they  finally 
gave  up  the  search.  Then  it  was 
more  pain,  trying  to  climb  back 
into  the  raft  again." 
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On  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
the  familiar  drone  of  aircraft  engines 
sounded  overhead,  and  a  Grumman 
HU-16  Albatross  amphibian  landed 
a  few  yards  away  for  the  pickup. 

*'The  pararescueman  in  the  door 
seemed  hesitant  to  jump,"  the  Navy 
man  later  observed.  '*And  when  he 
did,  a  second  man  in  the  doorway 
was  covering  him  with  an  M-16 
carbine.  Only  when  I  was  aboard 
the  Albatross  did  I  realize  their 
concern  — my  raft  was  surrounded 
by  a  huge  school  of  sharks!" 

The  rescue  itself— despite  the 
sharks  and  the  nearby  presence  of 
enemy  gunboats— was  pretty  rou- 
tine. The  airborne  lifeguards  were 
members  of  the  Aerospace  Rescue 
and  Recovery  Service,  a  subcom- 
mand of  the  Military  Airlift 
Command,  and  their  gallantry  in 
Vietnam  has  already  become 
legendary. 

The  unit  responsible  for  the 
Southeast  Asia  area  of  operations  is 


AN  HH-43  helicopter  hovers  as  a  Red  Ball  fire  suppression  kit  is  attached. 
The  completely-outfitted  Red  Ball  kit  is  an  airborne  "hook  and  ladder  truck." 
The  HH-43  "Huskie"  has  made  more  rescues  in  the  Vietnam  theater  than  any 
other  aircraft.  It  has  a  range  of  more  than  200  miles  at  114  miles  per  hour. 


the  38th  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Squadron,  stationed  at 
Tan  Son  Nhut  AB,  South  Vietnam. 
It  was  this  outfit  which  won  White 
House  recognition  in  January  when 
President  Johnson  awarded  it  the 
Presidential  Unit  Citation  — the  first 
MAC  unit  so  honored  since  the 
Korean  war. 

In  presenting  the  award,  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said,  **Time  and  time 
again,  they  have  reached  into  the 
jungle,  the  mountains,  and  the  sea 
to  rescue  other  brave  men  who  have 
been  downed  in  combat ...  So  men 
live    today,    carry    on    Freedom's 


struggles  today  and  will  return  to 
their  families  tomorrow  because 
the  38th  Air  Rescue  Squadron  has 
lived  by  its  motto,  'That  Others 
May  Live.' " 

The  38th  has  more  than  300 
men  on  duty  at  Tan  Son  Nhut,  and 
at  detachments  at  Bien  Hoa,  Da 
Nang,  Pleiku,  and  Binh  Thuy  in 
South  Vietnam.  The  detachments 
at  outlying  bases  fly  Kaman  HH-43 
Huskie  helicopters,  while  open  sea 
rescues  are  flown  with  the  HU-16 
Albatross.  A  new  helicopter,  the 
Sikorsky  CH-3C,  complete  with 
armor  plating  and  long-range   ex- 
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The  highly  trained  pararescueman  has  meant  the  difference  between  life  and 
death  for  many  a  downed  airman.  As  elite  parachutists,  they  often  reach  en- 
dangered flyers  even  before  the  aircraft  has  landed  for  the  pick  up.  For  cold 
water  operations,  a  wet  suit  is  worn  to  protect  the  jumper  from  the  chilly  sea. 
A  rescueman  may  find  himself  jumping  into  shark-infested  waters  one  day,  and 
trading  fire  with  the  Viet  Cong  in  a  bamboo  forest  the  next. 


ternal  fuel  tanks,  has  recently  joined 
theater  rescue  operations  for  far- 
ranging  mercy  missions  deep  into 
the  heart  of  North  Vietnam. 

Since  December,  1964,  when 
records  were  first  kept,  rescue  has 
been  credited  with  423  total  saves  in 
Vietnam,  135  of  which  involved 
combat  fliers.  A  '*save"  is  logged 
when  the  person  would  surely  have 
perished  had  it  not  been  for  air 
rescue. 

As  of  the  end  of  September, 
ARRS  personnel  had  received  300 
awards  and  decorations.  These  in- 
cluded a  Legion  of  Merit,  24  Silver 


Stars,  10  Distinguished  Flying 
Crosses,  218  Air  Medals,  5  Bronze 
Stars,  2  Repubhc  of  Vietnam  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Crosses,  25  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medals,  5 
Airman's  Medals,  9  Purple  Hearts, 
and  a  Joint  Services  Commenda- 
tion Medal. 

But  the  real  measure  of  the  feel- 
ings toward  the  rescue  crews  is  the 
plaudits  they  receive  from  the 
combat  pilots.  One  Air  Force  F-105 
pilot  at  Da  Nang,  plucked  from  the 
ground  by  a  rescue  helicopter  in 
North  Vietnam,  hugged  his  rescuers 
heartily,  once  safely  airborne.   He 
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still  claims  to  this  day  that  ''those 
rescue  men  were  like  angels  from 
heaven,  simply  the  greatest!" 

The  combat  pilots  should  know. 
They  figure,  unofficially,  that  they 
have  a  75  percent  chance  of  being 
rescued  if  shot  down  on  a  strike 
mission.  When  being  briefed  on  a 
mission,  they  are  advised  to  head 
due  east  for  the  open  sea  if  hit,  so 
they  can  bail  out  over  water  where 
rescue  has  even  better  odds. 

But  while  the  rescueman  may  win 
friends  and  influence  people  with 
good  deeds  aloft,  his  job  is  not  a 
simple  one.  ''We  often  face  as  many 


hazards  as  the  fighter  pilots,"  said 
one  HH-43  commander,  "and  we 
don't  have  the  speed,  the  maneu- 
verability or  the  firepower  of  the 
jets.  We  usually  come  under  pretty 
heavy  ground  fire  and  take  a  lot  of 
hits  from  the  VC  — especially  when 
they've  seen  the  pilot  jump,  too. 
Then  it's  a  race  to  see  who  gets  to 
him  first!" 

One  such  incident  involved  a 
downed  F-105  pilot  who  had  landed 
in  the  midst  of  North  Vietnamese 
troops  near  the  communist  port  city 
of  Vinh.  Pinned  down  in  dense 
bamboo  forest  by  the   communist 


The  Grumman  HU-16  is  primarily  used  for  open  sea  rescues.  Upon  picking  up 
downed  combat  aircrews,  the  twin-engine  amphibian  can  utilize  JATO  (Jet 
Assisted  Take  Off)  bottles  to  give  it  a  needed  boost  in  rough  seas.  The  Albatross 
has  seen  extensive  service  in  both  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  South  China  Sea, 
and  has  been  used  for  nearly  30  open  sea  rescues.  With  a  range  of  2,700  miles, 
the  Albatross  can  stay  airborne  for  hours  while  flying  search  orbits. 


fire,  an  Air  Rescue  HH-43  hovered 
above  the  100-foot  tall  bamboo  and 
dropped  a  sling,  while  Navy  fighters 
flew  protective  cover,  pounding  the 
oncoming  troops  with  2.75-inch 
rockets.  The  pilot  reached  the 
chopper's  sling  before  the  enemy 
reached  him  and  he  was  hoisted 
aboard  as  the  Navy  fighters  closed 
in  on  the  spot  with  a  final  rocket 
salvo. 

''The  open  sea  rescues  aren't  any 
easier,"  said  the  pilot  of  an  HU-16 
Albatross.  ''Often  its  pretty  rough 
and  choppy  out  there  — once  we  had 
to  taxi  almost  all  the  way  to  the 
beach  just  to  find  water  calm  enough 
for  takeoff.  When  there's  no  fighter 
cover  overhead,  it  can  be  pretty 
much  touch  and  go.  We've  been 
attacked  by  gunboats,  armed  junks, 
and  when  we're  in  sight  of  shore, 
the  VCs  will  fire  anything  they 
can  at  us." 

All  told,  the  HU-16S  have  been 
credited  with  23  open  sea  rescues, 
both  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the 
South  China  Sea. 

The  hero  of  the  rescue  team  — 
in  the  opinion  of  many  — is  the 
pararescueman.  He's  the  guy  who 


actually  makes  the  rescue  once  the 
helicopter  or  amphibian  is  in  place. 
He  must  be  a  skilled  parachutist, 
an  excellent  swimmer— both  on  the 
surface  and  using  scuba  gear— and  a 
do-it-yourself  medic  to  treat  in- 
jured fliers  until  they're  safely  back 
at  base.  He  must  also  be  an  expert 
marksman  — since  rescuemen  are  in- 
creasingly finding  themselves  in 
open  aircraft  doors  trading  fire  with 
ground-bound  enemy  troops. 

Rescue  in  Vietnam,  of  course,  is 
only  one  part  of  the  overall  mission 
of  the  Aerospace  Rescue  and 
Recovery  Service.  Headquartered 
at  Orlando  AFB,  Fla.,  they  have 
detachments  scattered  throughout 
the  world  and  have  been  instru- 
mental in  recovering  both  space 
hardware  and  astronauts. 

But  their  main  glory  today  is  in 
Vietnam,  and  more  than  a  few 
Americans  have  been  relieved  to 
know  there's  at  least  one  group  of 
men  in  that  war-torn  land  whose 
primary  mission,  around  the  clock, 
is  to  save  lives,  not  take  them.  The 
ARRS  motto  "That  Others  May 
Live"  has  come  to  have  real  mean- 
ing these  days.  ■  ■ 


QUOTES 

There  are  some  defeats  more  triumphant  than  victories.— 
Montaigne. 

To  feed  men  and  not  to  love  them  is  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
barnyard  cattle.  To  love  them  and  not  to  respect  them  is  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  were  household  pets.  —  Mencious. 

The  man  who  minds  his  own  business  usually  has  a  good  one.— 
Nazarene  Preacher, 
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We  Are  Out  To  Win  Others 


By  C.  Ray  Dobbins 


AS  A  CHRISTIAN  I  am  not 
.  required  to  succeed  in  life.  Nor 
do  I  have  laid  on  me  the  burden 
of  bringing  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
and  of  transforming  this  disjointed 
world  into  a  kingdom  of  righteous- 
ness. But  I  am  called  to  be  a 
faithful  witness  to  the  lordship  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  seek  in  whatever 
ways  I  can  discover  to  communi- 
cate the  love  of  Christ  to  my  fellows. 

It  was  not  God's  love  for  the 
church  alone  (and  we  who  are 
Christian  are  a  part  of  its  body) 
that  cost  him  his  only  son.  It  was, 
in  John's  words,  God's  love  for  the 
world— the  whole  creation  — that 
moved  him  to  send  Jesus. 

Christ  is  not  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  those  of  us  in  the  faith.  He 
is  also  for  those  of  unfaith.  Our 
commitment  to  him  will  be  reflected 
as  we  share  this  faith  with  others. 
And  our  genuine  sincerity  will  be 
reflected    as    we    devise    whatever 


ways  we  can  to  carry  this  precious 
word  to  those  without  it. 

"0  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good"  (Ps.  34:8),  should  be  our 
witness. 

If  our  light  is  hidden  under  a 
basket,  we  are  called  to  remove  the 
basket  and  hold  high  the  light  that 
we  have.  '*Let  the  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  say  so."  Speak  out.  This  re- 
quires commitment.  It  also  involves 
risk. 

In  proclaiming  our  faith  we  are 
called  to  do  some  ''  'fessing  up." 
To  put  into  words  our  own  faith 
demands  honesty  of  us  in  the 
presence  of  those  we  would  win  to 
Christ. 

In  a  real  sense  we  have  to  do 
some  apologizing  in  the  presence  of 
those  with  whom  we  want  to  share 
the  gospel.  This  means  that  we  are 
attempting  to  show  others  that  our 
message  (God's  message)  is  essen- 
tially trustworthy  despite  all  of  our 


Mr.  Dobbins  is  editor  of  Cumberland   Presbyterian  at  1978    Union 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38104 
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blundering,  failures,  and  sins. 

Such  an  apology  (or  confession) 
also  seeks  to  convince  others  that 
we  are  honestly  trying  to  make 
amends  in  our  own  life.  We  are 
openly  and  outwardly  trying  to  give 
sure  evidence  that  we  have  received 
the  gift— the  grace  of  life  from 
Christ.  What  we  have  is  a  treasure, 
not  to  be  kept  but  to  share  with 
the  world— with  others. 

We  are  essentially  message  bear- 
ers—the Western  Union  boys  of  the 
kingdom  bearing  the  gracious  news 
of  God's  saving  grace.  This  message 
that  we  carry  is  a  telegram  from 
God  and  is  addressed  to  those  who 
will  hear.  It  is  a  message  from 
faith  to  unfaith. 

And  we  who  carry  this  message 
demonstrate  an  anxiousness  to  carry 
this  good  news  without  reserve.  We 
need  to  say  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  we  of  faith  are  out  to 
persuade,  convince,  and  win  others 
to  the  faith.  We  are  out  to  win  a 
hearing  for  the  truth  as  we  have 
experienced  it. 

The  Call  of  Christ  Is  a  Call  to  Hard 
Battles 

If  we  are  faithful  in  our  witness- 
ing we  will  make  it  very  clear  that 
the  life  in  Christ  is  not  a  lark,  but 
is  indeed  a  call  to  utter  seriousness 
in  life.  The  way  is  not  a  way  to 
escape  life's  hard  problems  and 
difficult  situations.  It  is  no  peaceful 
rest  from  the  hard  battles.  Rather 
this  call  to  Christian  discipleship, 
though  it  promises  man  his  only 
abiding  peace  and  continuing  secur- 
ity, promises  to  be  the  way  of 
the  servant. 


We  are  called  to  buck  against 
life's  heavy  burden  and  as  respon- 
sible human  beings  carry  all  that 
our  strength  can  bear.  The  way  of 
Christ  promises  to  have  crosses  and 
burdens  and  suffering,  but  the  con- 
tinuing benefits  are  indescribable. 

In  all  honesty,  we  as  message 
bearers  must  let  it  be  known  that 
if  those  of  unfaith  are  not  inter- 
ested in  looking  at  the  gut  issues  of 
life  then  the  way  of  Christ  is  not 
for  them.  They  might  as  well  take 
up  with  do-good  groups  or  while 
away  their  time  with  fun  games.  On 
the  other  hand,  ''sinners"  can  be 
assured  that  they  as  persons  of  un- 
faith are  the  object  of  what  Charles 
Foreman  calls  ''God's  shockingly 
indiscriminate  love." 

Those  who  accept  the  call  of 
Christ  soon  recognize  that  every  life 
situation  is  a  missionary  situation. 
One  does  not  have  to  go  halfway 
around  the  world  to  encounter 
paganism  and  heathenism.  Need  is 
at  our  door. 

We  recognize  and  make  known  to 
others  that  we  cannot  possess 
Christian  faith  unless  we  are  willing 
to  share  it.  And  this  is  a  faith  which 
calls  seriously  for  both  personal 
commitment  to  Christ  and  a  social 
outreach  to  others.  The  two  belong 
together  in  the  economy  of  God. 
The  Christian  faith,  therefore,  is 
not  something  which  we  keep  to 
ourselves  but  is  something  that  must 
be  given  away  in  order  for  it  to 
be  possessed. 

We  Invite  Others  to  Join  Us  in  a 
Glorious  Pilgrimage 

"Come  with  us  and  we  will  do 
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thee  good."  This  is  our  invitation  as 
Christians  to  those  of  unfaith. 

We  know  from  experience  the 
perils  of  going  it  alone  and  so  we 
speak  with  firm  reason  when  we 
ask  others  to  join  with  us  in  the 
Christian  pilgrimage.  Our  Christian 
mission,  as  D.  T.  Niles  suggests,  is 
really  *'one  beggar  telling  another 
where  to  get  food." 

We  know  very  well  that  there  is 
no  easy  do-it-yourself  kit  for  making 
instant  Christians.  Like  the  making 
of  a  mature  human  being,  mature 
faith  has  to  begin  with  a  birth  and 
finally  arrives  after  a  long  journey 
of  patient  nurture,  growth,  and 
development,  and  learning. 

We  invite  people  to  Christ  without 
any  black  magic  or  quickie  solu- 
tions. We  invite  them  to  join  with 
us  in  a  journey.  And  on  this  journey 


together  we  carry  on  a  constant 
dialogue.  We  ask  one  another  ques- 
tions and  seek  to  formulate  answers 
together. 

Roger  Hazelton  has  suggested 
that  we  may  visualize  that  God  has 
two  kinds  of  relationships  with 
people.  He  appears  on  two  levels  at 
once,  on  a  ground  floor  which  in- 
cludes all  mankind,  and  on  a  much 
smaller  top  floor  restricted  to 
Christians— those  obedient  to  Christ 
as  the  Son  of  God;  and,  there  is 
sort  of  stairway  leading  from  one 
level  to  the  other. 

We  who  are  committed  to  Christ 
are  on  that  upper  level,  and  we  are 
inviting  those  on  the  lower  level  to 
mount  the  stairway  and  join  with 
us  in  our  Christian  pilgrimage.  We 
need  one  another,  and  we  all  need 
Christ.  ■  ■ 


Sound  Off! 


A  Korean  Appeals  for  Help 

Please  allow  me  in  taking  this  chance  of  sending  you  a  letter  from  me,  who  is 
completely  strange  person  to  you.  I  am  one  of  a  missionary  in  this  country  and 
have  been  taking  responsibility  of  Sunri  Church  in  Korea. ...  I  have  known  your 
magazine  for  many  years. . . .  Our  church  was  established  about  four  years  ago. 
Then  our  people  lost  all  their  properties  in  a  large  flood  on  the  Han  River  about 
two  years  ago. . . .  We  first  met  in  a  tent  but  even  then  the  rain  dropped  on  us. . . . 
I  could  not  take  any  money  for  salary  for  the  people  are  so  poor. . . .  We  have 

reached  the  conclusion  that  we  must  build  a  church  whatever  the  cost  might  be 

We  are  dedicated  to  this  task,  but  we  find  our  ability  very  short  for  its  completion. 
I  would  like  to  appeal  to  all  Christians  in  the  world  to  extend  us  warm  help  upon 
our  poor  long  cherished  desire. 

—  CHU,  Hyong  Sik,  Sunri  Church,  San  #81,  Pongchon-dong.  Yongdungoo-ku, 
Seoul,  Korea. 

Appreciation  for  THE  LINK 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express  appreciation  to  The  General  Commission 
for  its  fine  service,  particularly  for  THE  LINK. 

-Emmett  A.  Ehlers,  Chm,  Chaplain  Service,  V.A.  Center,  Dublin,  Ga.  31021 
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KILLER 
or 

DEFENDER? 


By  Jack  E.  Brown,  Jr. 


IS  THERE  A  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  role  of  the 
American  serviceman?  Is  his  role 
that  of  a  "trained  killer,"  or  is  it 
that  of  a  **trained  defender"?  There 
is  most  certainly  a  difference  be- 
tween these  two  roles,  and  this  is  the 
reason  for  my  remarks. 

There  are  those  Americans  who 
refer  to  the  American  serviceman  as 
a  ''trained-professional  killer,"  and 
this  is  a  shame.  It  is  a  double 
shame  when  the  American  service- 
man believes  this.  Today  in  Vietnam 
the  American  serviceman  defends 
freedom  and  resists  wrong  as  he  has 
always  done.  He  is  under  arms  in 
defense  of  freedom,  the  freedom  of 
his  loved  ones  and  countrymen  and 
the  freedom  of  his  neighbors. 


For  you  see,  as  American  service- 
men we  are  not  trained  to  hate 
others,  to  be  ruthless,  unmerciful, 
cold-blooded  cutthroats;  rather,  we 
are  trained  to  protect  that  which 
most  men  cherish;  namely,  their 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Our  Christian  convic- 
tions compel  us  to  dislike  our 
enemy's  ways  of  unrighteousness 
but  at  the  same  time  compel  us  to 
love  him. 

Only  a  quick  glance  at  our  Ameri- 
can heritage  will  reveal  the  religious 
faith  of  our  forefathers  along  with 
their  steadfastness  in  defending  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  free  men.  Our 
defense  of  freedom  — of  defending 
the  defenseless  and  lifting  up  the 
fallen  — is  the  natural  overflow  of  a 
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people  whose  heritage  is  saturated 
with  bibhcal  truth.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America, 
our  national  anthems  and  beloved 
hymns,  our  laws  and  poetry,  our 
American  motto  (*'In  God  We 
Trust")  and  a  host  of  other  evidences 
—  all  reveal  this  basic  religious 
heritage  and  the  close  companion- 
ship of  the  Christian  faith  and  the 
protection  of  others. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  third  President 
of  the  United  States,  spoke  in  the 
year  1800  words  of  truth  that  most 
of  us  today  would  heartily  ''amen." 
He  said: 

I  have  sworn  on  the  altar  of  God, 
eternal  hostility  against  every  form 
of  tyranny  over  the  mind  of  man. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth 
President  of  the  United  States,  was 
a  man  of  country  background  and 
deep  religious  faith.  He  was  a  be- 
loved president  and  a  respected 
Christian  gentleman.  He  was  no 
warmonger,  to  be  sure,  and  deeply 
realized  the  sorrows  brought  about 
by  war.  Nevertheless,  he  was  a 
defender  of  freedom  and  helped 
to  dedicate  our  nation's  first  national 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  19  November  1863,  with 
these  memorable  words: 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  new  nation,  conceived  in 
liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  wHether  that  nation  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,  can  long  endure 


It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here 
have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us— that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  the 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion  — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom  — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

What  these  respected  forefathers 
defended,  this  we  shall  also  defend. 

As  Christians  in  the  service  of 
God  and  country,  we  are  by  no 
means  asked  to  live  a  life  contrary 
to  our  Christian  calling.  We  are 
not  asked  to  lay  aside  the  Christian 
virtues  of  gentleness,  thoughtful- 
ness,  kindness,  and  love  as  seen  in 
the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
called  upon  to  defend  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  free  men  around  the 
world  in  the  application  of  these 
Christian  virtues.  This  is  our 
bounden  duty  under  God. 

So,  Christian  soldier,  sailor,  air- 
man or  marine,  when  someone 
refers  to  us  as  ''trained  killers,"  let 
us  graciously  correct  them.  Let  us 
continue  to  faithfully  and  honorably 
serve  our  God  and  country  and  wear 
with  dignity  the  uniform  of  an 
American  serviceman  .  .  .  clearly 
called  and  well  trained  to  be  "our 
brother's  keeper."  ■  ■ 

Keep  praying  till  you  pray  it  through. 
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How  the  Cause  of  Beriberi  Was  Discovered 


By  Harold  Heifer 


IT  SEEMS  that  in  the  mysterious  ways  that  God  works  his 
wonders,  even  the  narrow-minded  have  a  role  to  play. 

Take  what  happened  in  Indonesia  some  decades  ago. 

That  part  of  the  world  was  then  known  as  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 
And,  as  today,  it  had  its  problems.  One  paramount  one  was  the  health 
of  the  people.  It  was  not  what  it  should  be.  In  particular,  there  was 
something  called  beriberi.  It  has  a  musical  comedy  sound  to  it,  but 
it  was  a  serious  and  terrible  ailment.  It  left  you  wan,  listless,  old  and 
decrepit  before  your  time. 

A  group  of  doctors  from  the  Netherlands,  then  in  control  of  this 
area,  went  down  to  these  hot  lush  islands  to  see  what  they  could  do 
about  this  devastating  illness.  They  decided  it  was  caused  by  a  germ. 
They  actually  couldn't  discover  the  germ  but  concluded  it  must  be 
because  it  was  too  small  to  see.  They  thought  generally  improved 
sanitary  conditions  would  help. 

Then  they  departed.  That  is,  all  but  one.  He  was  Christian  Eijkman. 
He  decided  he  would  like  to  stay  on  and  see  if  there  was  a  little  more 
he  could  learn  about  beriberi  and  perhaps  be  of  a  little  more  help  to 
these  islanders. 

One  day,  while  working  in  a  hospital,  he  noticed  that  some  hens 
attached  to  it  were  staggering  about,  unable  to  hold  up  their  heads 
properly.  This  was  one  of  the  symptoms  of  beriberi,  the  inability 
to  hold  oneself  erectly  and  to  move  about  with  vigor. 

It  came  to  Dr.  Eijkman  that  the  hens  must  have  eaten  the  same 
food  as  the  patients  — the  leavings  from  their  plates— and  that  this 
food  must  contain  the  germ  that  was  causing  the  beriberi  trouble. 
So  he  promptly  began  feeding  them  the  same  food  that  the  patients 
were  being  served  daily  and  meanwhile,  of  course,  keeping  these 
hens  under  close  observation. 
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But  the  hospital  superintendent  found  out  about  this  and  was 
enraged.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  assumption  that  there 
might  be  something  wrong  with  the  pure  wholesome  hospital  food 
being  served.  And  then,  also,  the  very  idea  serving  chickens  the  same 
polished  rice  you  served  people  . . . 

The  hospital  superintendent  ordered  Dr.  Eijkman  to  desist  from 
these  experiments.  The  physician,  feeling  that  he  might  be  on  the 
verge  of  some  significant  discovery,  pleaded  that  he  be  allowed  to 
continue  with  this  phase  of  study.  But  the  hospital  superintendent, 
his  pride  hurt  by  the  implications  of  these  experiments  and  convinced 
they  were  foolish  anyway,  wouldn't  listen  and  this  line  of  medical 
investigation  came  to  an  end. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  chickens  went  back  to  eating  coarse  raw 
rice  while  the  hospital  patients  continued  on  partaking  of  the  refined 
polished  variety.  And  thus  it  was,  too,  that  a  remarkable  thing  could 
be  observed:  the  chickens  got  better;  the  patients  didn't. 

In  other  words,  the  polished  rice  would  appear  to  be  the  culprit 
in  this  matter.  Since  rice  was  the  No.  1  item  in  the  food  of  the  people 
of  these  islands,  the  importance  of  this  matter  could  not  be  under- 
estimated. 

Dr.  Eijkman  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  satisfied  with  any  simple 
answer  though.  For,  logically,  it  should  be  the  other  way  around— 
not  the  processed,  but_the  raw  rice  that  contained  the  contaminating 
germ. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  Dutch  physician  came  upon  the  final  truth 
that  not  only  was  to  point  the  way  to  overcoming  beriberi,  but  was 
to  provide  the  medical  world  with  a  new  insight  into  many  other 
human  ailments— beriberi  was  not  a  germ  disease  at  all  but  an  ailment 
caused  by  a  nutrition  deficiency  —  in  thiamine  or  vitamin  B-1  — some- 
thing naturally  inherent  in  raw  rice  but  which  the  polished  variety 
eradicated. 

A  profound  discovery,  one  of  the  great  milestones  in  medicine . . . 
and  something  that  never  would  have  come  about  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  a  pompous  and  petty  hospital  superintendent.  ■  ■ 


THE  CAR  DOCTOR 

The  doctor  got  his  car  at  the  garage  and  was  indignant  at  the  size  of  the 
repair  bill. 

"Why,"  stormed  the  doctor,  "you  charge  more  than  we  of  the  medical 
profession  do." 

"And  that,"  said  the  mechanic,  "is  just  as  it  should  be.  You  doctors  have 
been  working  on  the  same  old  model  ever  since  time  began  and  we  mechanics 
have  to  learn  about  a  brand  new  model  every  year." — Gene  Yasenak. 
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How  Jesus  Changes  Men 


By  Gordon  Chilvers 


A  FAMED  sculptor  of  Florence, 
Italy,  wrought  diligently  but 
unsuccessfully  on  a  large  piece  of 
marble.  "I  can  do  nothing  with  it," 
he  said,  and  gave  up  the  task.  Out 
strolling  one  day,  Michelangelo  saw 
the  stone,  and  the  latent  possibili- 
ties in  it.  He  began  work  on  it. 
Ultimately,  his  vision  and  work 
were  crowned  with  success.  From 
that  seemingly  worthless  stone  was 
carved  one  of  the  world's  master- 
pieces of   sculpture  — David! 

When  Jesus  looked  at  a  man,  he 
could  always  see  possibilities  of  good 
in  him.  Others  might  look  at  an 
individual  and  have  no  bright  hopes 
for  him.  Jesus  could  always  see  how 
great  the  man  could  become  if  he 
would  submit  his  life  into  his  hands. 

Jesus  had  outstanding  optimism 
as  he  met  ordinary  people.  The 
twelve  disciples  were  not  outstand- 
ing yet  the  Lord  realized  that  they 


were  going  to  exert  tremendous 
influence  for  good.  Quite  early  in 
his  ministry  Jesus  looked  at  his 
followers  and  said:  ''You  are  the 
salt  of  the  earth,"  and  ''You  are 
the  light  of  the  world"  (Mt.  5:13, 
14).  At  that  time,  no  prediction  ever 
seemed  to  have  less  hope  of  fulfill- 
ment. They  were  largely  humble, 
uninfluential  men  yet  Christ  saw 
them  as  men  who  would  shake  the 
world. 

His  comments  on  Simon  Peter 
are  most  amazing.  By  nature  Simon 
was  fickle,  changeable  and  im- 
pulsive. His  brother  brought  him  to 
the  Lord.  Immediately  Jesus  spoke 
of  the  great  possibilities  that  were 
before  him.  "So  you  are  Simon  the 
son  of  John?  You  shall  be  called 
Cephas"  (Jn.  1:42.  Cephas  or  Peter, 
the  name  means  rock).  There  would 
eventually  be  a  rocklike  firmness 
for  him  as  he  followed  the  Lord. 


Mr.  Chilvers  is  a  minister  and  freelance  writer  at  23  Rowington  Road, 
Norwich,  England. 
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Jesus  looks  at  the  simple  people 
who  are  without  any  special  influ- 
ence or  talents  and  speaks  of  the 
great  work  they  will  be  able  to  do 
through  the  power  he  gives. 

Further,  Christ  sees  the  best  in 
man  while  men  see  only  the  worst. 
When  Jesus  went  to  have  a  meal 
with  Zacchaeus,  the  Jews  at 
once  pointed  out  the  flaws  in  the 
character  of  Zacchaeus.  *'A  man 
who  is  a  sinner"  (Lk.  19:7)  is 
how  they  described  him.  Jesus' 
reply  was:  "He  also  is  a  son  of 
Abraham,"  one  of  the  highest 
testimonies  he  ever  paid  to  any 
man.  Before  Jesus  met  Zacchaeus  he 
doubtless  fitted  the  Pharisees'  de- 
scription. But  Christ  was  looking 
to  the  days  ahead  when,  changed 
through  conversion,  Zacchaeus 
would  be  nearer  Christ's  ideal  for 
him. 

A  SEXTON  showed  a  visitor 
around  a  church.  When  ex- 
amining the  choir  stalls  he  pointed 
out  some  panels  and  said:  "Can 
you  see  anything  on  them?"  The 
visitor  replied:  "Yes."  "What  can 
you  see?"  he  asked.  The  man  re- 
plied: "Dirt."  "Oh,"  the  sexton 
said,  "that  is  very  curious.  It  is 
precisely  what  the  vicar  told  me 
when  I  showed  him  those  panels; 
but  I  got  him  to  allow  me  to  remove 
some  of  them  and  clean  them." 

He  took  the  visitor  into  another 
part  of  the  church  and  showed  him 
the  panels  he  had  cleaned.  With 
great  patience,  he  had  removed 
the  accumulated  dirt  of  centuries. 
On  these  panels  were  painted  the 
faces    of    angels    and    saints.    The 


visitor  could  see  nothing  but  dirt; 
the  vicar  and  the  official  were 
equally  blind.  But  the  man  who 
loved  the  place  could  see  through 
the  dirt.  So  our  Lord  sees  the  saint 
in  the  sinner.  He  sees  the  dirt  today, 
but  he  can  clean  thoroughly  and 
then  everyone  is  able  to  see  the 
saint. 

Christ  does  not  base  his  optimism 
about  a  man  on  ignorance  of  the 
person's  real  character.  He  did  not 
turn  a  blind  eye  to  Zacchaeus'  faults 
and  failings.  No,  he  recognized 
reality  and  he  knew  better  than 
any  other  person  just  how  spiritually 
sick  the  man  was.  He  knew  how 
deeply  a  particular  woman  was  "a 
sinner,"  although  Simon  thought 
he  had  overlooked  it.  More  than 
the  Samaritan  woman,  he  knew 
just  how  low  she  had  sunk. 

His  optimism  is  not  based  on 
what  we  are,  but  on  what  he  can 
make  us  as  we  trust  him.  He  can 
see  down  the  years.  He  knows  what 
will  bring  us  to  where  he  wants  us 
to  be  and  what  the  hindrances  are. 

An  artist  conceived  a  magnificent 
picture.  He  stretched  his  vast 
canvas  and  prepared  his  paint. 
Painting  with  tremendous  sweeps 
of  his  brush  he  put  in  the  back- 
ground. Day  after  day,  he  would 
walk  back  and  forth,  putting  a 
daub  of  gray  here,  a  daub  of  blue 
there,  and  some  black  there.  A 
visitor  came  into  the  studio  un- 
noticed. Said  the  artist:  "I  didn't 
know  you  were  here.  When  did  you 
come  in?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
picture?  It  is  going  to  be  the  master- 
piece of  my  life.  Isn't  it  magnifi- 
cent?" 
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The  other  said:  "I  don't  see  any- 
thing there  but  great  daubs  of 
paint!"  "Oh,"  said  the  artist,  "I 
forgot.  You  can  see  only  what  is 
there  while  I  see  the  picture  as  it  is 
going  to  be!"  Jesus  sees  us  as  we 
are  going  to  be  when  he  has  worked 
out  his  purposes  in  us.  Then  we  shall 
be  like  him. 

As  we  turn  to  him  in  repentance 
and  faith,  possibilities  of  good 
become  solid  facts.  If  Christ  has 
said  it,  he  can  do  it  and  will  do  it. 
The  dreams  are  clothed  with  sub- 
stance. This  is  because  he  will  work 
in  our  lives,  producing  a  most  amaz- 
ing result.  He  attacks  the  sin  and 
infirmity  within.  He  starts  at  the 
heart,  the  seat  of  sin  and  of  weak- 
ness. Then  he  gradually  transforms 
the  whole  life. 

HE  SETS  outstanding  goals  be- 
fore us.  *' You,  therefore,  must 
be  perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect"  (Mt.  5:48).  He  enables 
us  to  reach  these  goals  as  we  walk 
with  him.  He  gives  us  grace  so  that 
we  need  be  defeated  by  no  temp- 
tation. He  strengthens  us  so  that 
we  overcome  the  difficulties  in  our 
way. 

He  gives  us  the  greatest  of 
promises  that  we  may  have  all  we 
need  to  fulfill  his  purposes  for  us. 
Whenever  we  have  a  need  we  can 
take  it  to  God,  assured  that  he  will 
grant  whatever  is  for  our  good. 
Jesus  said:  **Truly,  truly,  I  say  to 
you,  if  you  ask  anything  of  the 
Father,  he  will  give  it  to  you  in  my 
name.  Hitherto  you  have  asked 
nothing  in  my  name;  ask,  and  you 
will  receive,  that  your  job  may  be 


full"  (Jn.  16:23,  24). 

We  want  to  live  fruitful  lives. 
He  promises  that  this  is  possible  to 
those  who  abide  in  him.  '*I  am  the 
vine,  you  are  the  branches.  He  who 
abides  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  he  it  is 
that  bears  much  fruit"  (Jn.  15:5) 
are  his  words. 

True,  we  may  fail  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  his  work  is  a  failure. 
No.  He  has  an  unshakable  con- 
viction that  if  we  fail  and  stumble 
he  can  still  bring  us  to  our  goal  if 
we  trust  him.  Peter  failed.  He  de- 
nied his  Lord  with  oaths  and  curs- 
ings, but  that  did  not  end  the 
matter.  Possibilities  of  good  become 
facts.  To  Simon  he  had  said:  *'Thou 
art  a  rock";  a  rock  he  became.  On 
the  day  of  Pentecost  he  stood  up 
with  the  eleven  and  delivered  a 
powerful  sermon  in  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  knew  no  fear 
then. 

Our  Lord  has  the  same  views  on 
men  today.  He  is  still  looking  on 
younger  and  older  people  and  say- 
ing: "Thou  art... thou  shalt  be." 

Kagawa,  who  died  in  1960,  was 
the  son  of  a  man  who  had  left  his 
legal  wife  for  an  alliance  with  a 
geisha  girl.  While  Kagawa  was  only 
four  years  old,  both  father  and 
mother  died.  He  lost  all  his  security 
as  he  was  pushed  about  from  one 
home  to  another.  Finally,  he  was 
cast  off  by  his  relatives.  His  was  a 
most  unpromising  start  in  life.  He 
became  a  Christian  and  God  moved 
him  to  great  success.  As  a  writer, 
he  was  the  author  of  about  150 
books.  He  was  an  evangelist  who 
led  hundreds  of  people  to  the  Lord. 
As  a  social  worker  and  a  reformer 
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he  was  sought  for  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Japan  for  one  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  land. 

Jesus  is  waiting  to  make  the  same 
transformation  in  our  Uves  that  he 
made  in  Peter's  and  in  the  other 
apostles'.  The  Lord  is  greater  than 
our  past,  greater  than  our  limita- 
tions, greater  than  our  habits  and 
greater  than  our  opposition.  When 
we  submit  them  to  him,  he  will  take 
poor,  broken,  and  worn  lives, 
maimed  perhaps  by  failure,  bruised 
and  torn  by  the  roughness  of  men 
and  circumstances.  He  will  repair, 
heal,  and  give  spiritual  beauty  to 
them. 

He  can  strengthen  us  when  we 
are  weak.  He  will  never  let  us  go, 
but  instead  he  will  bring  us  to  the 


place  of  joy  and  satisfaction  that 
he  intended  for  us. 

He  sees  usefulness  and  worthwhile 
goals  in  our  lives  which  are  invisible 
to  others.  He  knows  that  by  his 
grace  we  can  overcome  our  besetting 
sins  and  have  strength  instead  of 
weakness.  He  looks  ahead  and  sees 
a  profitable  life  for  each  of  us.  He 
can  make  ours  a  life  that  is  radiant 
and  purposeful.  He  will  do  it  for 
us  as  we  surrender  ourselves  to  him. 

Our  lives  need  not  be  clouded  by 
despair.  Sin  may  attack  us,  limi- 
tations may  be  ours,  but  the  Lord 
is  able  to  overcome  both.  By  his 
grace  and  the  power  of  the  indwell- 
ing Holy  Spirit,  we  shall  grow  daily 
into  the  men  and  women  Jesus 
wants  us  to  be.  ■  ■ 


'Better  skip  the  baby  talk  tonight.  I'm  taping  you.' 
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'SojcL  dnAwsMuL  TRij^  fi/uzipvc 


By  Frank  P.  Lockman 


Sometimes  God  says  yes;  sometimes,  no.  This  testimony  tells  of 
a  time  God  said  yes. 


THE  FIRST  enemy  bullet 
sounded  like  a  buzzing  bee  as 
it  came  toward  me;  then  as  it  went 
past  me,  it  made  a  sharp  cracking 
sound  like  a  lion  tamer's  whip. 
Within  a  second  it  seemed  as  though 
hundreds  of  bullets  were  whizzing 
and  cracking  around  me.  In  another 
second  I  was  flat  on  the  ground  and 
hugging  it  for  dear  life.  The  bullets 
kept  coming.  They  zipped  over  my 
head,  hit  the  ground  near  my  face 
and  smashed  into  the  nearby  bushes. 
The  second  sound  was  new  and  the 
sound  was  frightening.  I  was  scared 
and  I  prayed  for  my  life. 

Time  seemed  to  stand  still  as  I 
lay  there  and  awaited  the  platoon 
sergeant's  orders.  Until  orders  came 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  was  wait 
and  pray.  I  lay  there  on  the  ground 
not  daring  to  move  a  muscle  for 
fear  that  I  would  be  killed.  I  felt 
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the  tiny  rocks  that  lay  on  the 
ground  imbed  themselves  into  my 
cheek,  and  I  could  feel  the  hot, 
salty  sweat  of  fear  as  it  rolled  down 
my  forehead  and  into  my  eyes.  Still, 
I  did  not  move  an  inch,  but  I  silent- 
ly asked  God  to  spare  my  life. 

Then,  as  the  enemy  fire  began  to 
diminish,  I  noticed  another  marine 
about  ten  feet  to  my  left.  He  seemed 
to  have  gotten  restless  and,  as  I 
watched,  he  lifted  his  head;  then  he 
raised  his  body  as  if  he  were  trying 
to  locate  the  spot  from  which  the 
enemy  fire  had  come.  Again  I  heard 
the  whine  of  an  enemy  bullet  as  it 
approached;  however,  instead  of 
hearing  the  sharp,  snapping  sound 
as  it  passed  by,  I  heard  a  sickening 
thud  as  it  smashed  into  the  chest 
of  the  marine  I  had  been  watching. 
I  heard  him  groan,  then  he  dropped 
back  to  the  ground,  dead.  For  the 


first  time  in  my  life  I  had  seen  a 
man  die.  I  prayed. 

It  all  had  happened  within  a  few 
minutes,  then  I  was  up,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  platoon, 
and  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  During 
the  remainder  of  that  day  I  heard 
many  bullets  as  they  went  past  me, 
but  none  hit  me.  I  did  not  see  any- 
one else  die  that  day,  but  I  had 
experienced  my  first  taste  of  battle 
and  had  felt  the  closeness  of  death. 

The  next  morning  I  received  a 
long-awaited  letter  from  my  mother. 


As  was  my  custom,  I  found  a  se- 
cluded place  there  among  the  hills 
of  South  Korea  and  prepared  to 
read  it.  I  looked  at  the  front  of  it, 
then  I  turned  the  letter  over  to  open 
it.  All  at  once  a  big  lump  came  into 
my  throat  as  I  read  the  words, 
taken  from  the  Bible,  that  my 
mother  had  written  on  the  back 
—  ''Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed,., 
for  the  battle  is  not  yours,  but  God's'' 
(2  Chron.  20:15  )-and  with 
tears  in  my  eyes  I  thanked  Him 
for  my  life.  ■  ■ 


Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  plank  thrown  out  from  man  to  God,  but  a 
bridge  thrown  across  the  chasm  by  God.  — Robert  E.  Speer. 

If  a  little  knowledge  is  dangerous,  where  is  the  man  who  has  so 
much  as  to  be  out  of  danger?  — Thomas  Huxley. 

Someone  has  said,  '*Worry  is  like  a  rocking  chair.  It  is  something 
to  do,  but  it  never  gets  you  anywhere."  Then  why  worry?  It's  far 
better  to  trust  God  and  go  ahead,  saying,  "In  thee,  0  Lord,  I  put  my 
trust."  — Ted  Adams. 

I  believe  the  Bible  is  the  record  of  man's  search  for  God  and  God's 
response.  I  believe  it  is  a  book  about  faith  written  by  men  of  faith 
to  encourage  faith.  — G.  Curtis  Jones. 

The  life  everlasting  begins  not  at  the  moment  of  physical  death 
but  at  the  moment  of  spiritual  rebirth,  the  moment  of  conversion.— 
Robert  J.  McCracken. 


When  fear  is  ruled  out  of  the  minds  of  men,  as  it  will  be  some  sweet 
day,  all  other  evils  will  vanish.  There  will  be  nothing  for  them  to  feed 
on.  —  Sunshine  Magazine. 
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Seldom 

Lend 

Money 

By  Ruby  Zagoren 


TAKE  a  tip  from  Shakespeare. 
**Neither  a  borrower,  nor  a 
lender  be."  Although  the  Bard  of 
Avon  penned  this  line  almost  four 
centuries  ago,  modern-day  lawyers 
claim  that  Shakespeare's  advice  is 
still  good. 

**Lend  money  to  a  friend,  and 
you'll  lose  the  money  and  the 
friend,"  a  small  claims  court  judge 
told  me. 

Yet,  disregarding  the  advice  of 
poet  and  lawyer,  thousands  of 
Americans  lend  — and  lose  — hard- 
earned  money  to  friends  and  rela- 
tives every  year.  Although  the 
average  loan  is  small,  often  under 
$100,  the  total  of  these  personal 
loans  reaches  staggering  millions. 
No  one  can  calculate  the  exact 
total,  for  the  only  records  are  those 
tallied  in  court  cases. 

Most  lenders  are  victims  of  their 
own  sympathetic  nature  and  naivete 
in  financial  matters.  They  are 
ordinary,  average  citizens  who  want 
to  help  someone  in  distress. 
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Unfortunately,  my  own  experi- 
ences in  this  field  come  from  a 
personal  loan  made  to  a  young 
couple  who  seemed  down  on  their 
luck.  My  schoolteacher  husband 
and  I  gave  them  our  $600  savings. 
Phil  gave  us  an  I.O.U.  After  that 
we  heard  little  from  them,  except 
once  they  came  and  requested  ad- 
ditional money.  We  had  a  baby  and 
needed  every  cent  we  had.  The 
years  went  by,  and  one  day  we  woke 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  debt  weren't 
collected  soon,  it  would  no  longer 
exist.  The  statute  of  limitations 
is  six  years  in  Connecticut. 

We  wrote  to  the  couple;  no  reply. 
We  saw  a  lawyer;  he  wrote  to  them. 
Phil  arrived  in  a  Cadillac!  He 
claimed  he  could  not  pay  the  entire 
amount,  and  gave  $10  on  account. 
The  lawyer  drew  up  a  contract  and 
had  him  sign  it.  The  contract  re- 
newed the  debt,  and  Phil  had  to 
send  installments  plus  interest  every 
month. 

Phil  assured  us  that  he  intended 


"Lend  money  to  a   friend;   lose 
money,  lose   friend." 


to  repay  the  loan;  his  feeUngs,  he 
said,  were  hurt  by  our  contacting 
a  lawyer. 

Our  experience  was  expensive. 
We  lost  Phil's  friendship,  and  of 
the  $600  loan,  $100  went  to  the 
lawyer,  the  standard  percentage. 
Still,  if  our  lawyer  had  not  collected 
the  money,  we  would  have  had 
none.  Of  this,  we  feel  positive. 

The  moral  of  our  lesson  was  that, 
when  making  a  loan,  let  a  reputable 
lawyer  draw  up  a  contract  and  make 
it  into  a  business  proposition.  There 
are  times  when  a  close  friend  or 
relative  can  benefit  from  a  small 
loan.  Perhaps  a  medical  bill  or 
sudden  needs  of  a  college  student 
arise.  Lending  a  few  dollars  can  be 
humane,  kindly,  or  even  wise.  At 
the  same  time,  unless  you  can 
afford  to  make  an  outright  gift  of 
the  money,  protect  the  loan. 

A  lawyer  prefers  to  write  a  con- 
tract by  which  **the  borrower  can 
pay  back  a  few  dollars  a  month  plus 
a  small  interest."  The  lender  is 
assured  of  getting  back  his  money; 
the  interest  charge  pays  for  the 
lawyer's  small  fee.  At  the  same 
time,  the  borrower  can  repay  the 
loan  in  small  amounts. 

An  LO.U.,  lawyers  claim,  *4n- 
cludes  no  promise  to  pay,  and  thus 
is  not  a  promissory  note."  In  court, 
the  LO.U.  ''serves  as  a  strong  but 
not  absolutely  definite  legal  evi- 
dence of  debt." 

If  you  must  lend  money  quickly, 
without  a  lawyer,  draw  up  a  note 


for  the  borrower  to  sign.  It  should 
state  the  amount,  the  date,  a 
promise  to  repay,  and  be  signed  by 
the  borrower. 

Anyone  with  a  good  credit  rating 
can  get  a  bank  loan.  For  this,  he 
must  have  an  income  and  some 
security.  The  advantage  of  bank 
loans  is  that  "no  friendship  is  in- 
volved; everyone  is  treated  on  his 
own  merits." 

Often  banks,  and  personal  finance 
companies  also,  require  co-signers 
for  loans.  Here  again,  the  overly 
sympathetic  and  naive  can  be 
trapped  into  signing  a  note.  A 
lawyer  pointed  out,  "These  are  the 
cases  that  come  to  the  lawyer's 
offices  most  frequently.  You  want 
to  help  someone;  you  sign  a  note. 
Your  friend  doesn't  pay,  so  you 
have  to." 

The  debtor  of  the  twentieth 
century  fares  well  compared  to  the 
debtor  of  earlier  ages.  Among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
Hebrews,  as  well  as  in  merrie  olde 
England,  the  debtor  became  a 
family  slave.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
sometimes  a  debtor  could  work  out 
his  debt  by  serving  as  a  soldier. 
With  the  rise  of  industry  and  trade, 
the  debtor  again  met  harsh  laws. 
The  risks  of  business  demanded  a 
strong  check  on  the  debtor.  The 
unusual  penalty  was  imprisonment. 

If  in  spite  of  Shakespeare's  ad- 
vice, the  lawyer's  views  and  my 
experience,  you  still  want  to  loan 
money  to  a  friend,  let  a  lawyer  draw 
up  a  sound  contract.  Whenever 
you  deal  with  money;  respect  it; 
respect  the  labor  that  earned  it, 
and  follow  sound  business  practices. 
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The  Umpire  Was  a  Woman 


By  Will  Talsey 


IN  ANY  tight  baseball  game 
when  the  players  are  tense  with 
emotion,  a  rhubarb  is  highly  possi- 
ble. A  rhubarb  for  the  uninformed 
is  an  action-packed  heated  dispute 
by  players  and  umpire.  The  players 
do  almost  all  the  talking  and  they 
raise  their  voices  ''slightly"  while 
the  short  closing  lines  are  left  to 
the  umpire,  who  with  a  sharp  sweep 
of  his  hand  towards  the  shower 
room,  shouts,  *'Out!" 

It  is  part  of  the  game  and  baseball 
atmosphere.  Fans  relish  it.  But 
what  would  ''Lippy"  Durocher, 
Casey  Stengel,  and  the  other 
harbingers  of  caustic  words,  do  if 
the  umpire  — hold  it,  now  — was  a 
woman?  Put  your  eyes  back  in  their 
sockets  and  stop  staring  as  though 
the  writer  has  gone  daft.  Once  there 
was  a  professional  baseball  umpire 
who  was  a  woman  and  she  ruled  for 
a  number  of  years. 

Amanda  Clement  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  the  only  woman 
umpire  officiating  in  a  regular 
league.  It  all  started  back  in  1903. 
In  those  years  baseball  was  the  un- 
disputed champion  of  all  sports. 
It  was  played  everywhere;   in  the 
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rural  areas  and  the  big  cities.  It  was 
in  the  area  around  Hudson,  South 
Dakota,  where  Amanda  Clement 
lived. 

Amanda,  then  a  young  woman, 
was  an  exceptionally  interested 
baseball  fanette.  She  not  only  loved 
the  game,  but  knew  all  facets, 
including  rules.  Sunday  afternoon 
was  the  big  day  around  Hudson  — 
as  it  was  in  countless  small  towns 
and  big  cities— the  baseball  game 
was  played.  Hudson  was  playing 
its  rival  Sioux  Falls,  and  the 
bleachers  were  packed  with  fans. 
The  officiating  umpire  — man,  of 
course,  — was  injured  by  a  foul  ball 
and  the  two  teams  could  not  agree 
on  a  successor  until  Amanda 
Clement  was  suggested.  Whatever 
the  reason,  she  was  accepted  and 
she  umpired  the  game  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  players,  the  managers, 
and  the  fans.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
she  was  so  impressive  she  was  hired 
as  a  paid  umpire  for  the  South 
Dakota  State  League. 

Here  she  did  a  good  job  of  calling 
the  strikes  and  balls  for  the  season 
of  fifty  games  so  she  was  asked  to 
work  the    games    for    the    3-State 


League:  South  Dakota,  North 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  For  six 
seasons  she  was  a  professional  base- 
ball umpire  -covering  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa. 
Dressed  in  long  full  skirt  — slacks 
were  unheard  of  then— white  blouse, 
dark  tie,  and  peak  cap,  Amanda 
Clement  made  an  attractive  and 
efficient  umpire.  A  season  covered 
about  fifty  games. 

Did  she  ever  have  rhubarbs?  Not 
many,  she  admitted.  When  the 
player  differed  with  her   decision. 


she  would  say,  **That  looked  like 
a  good  one  to  me."  Imagine 
Durocher  letting  it  go  with  a  simple 
dissent  like  that. 

Amanda  Clement  quit  baseball 
to  become  a  college  teacher  of 
physical  education  and  remained 
in  that  work  until  she  became  head 
of  Minnehaha  County  Welfare 
Department.  She  is  retired  now, 
living  in  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota, 
and  with  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  female  professional  umpire 
in  the  annals  of  baseball.  ■  ■ 


Kitten  Ball 


ABOUT  67  years  ago,  a  young  fireman  by  the  name  of  Lew  Rober, 
^  a  member  of  Minneapolis  Fire  Department,  became  tired  of 
hanging  around  the  fire  station  doing  nothing  but  gabbing,  so  he 
decided  to  try  to  get  the  rest  of  his  buddies  interested  in  sports  to 
keep  busy  and  fit.  He  devised  a  soft  *'kitten"  ball  or  softball  by  hand 
and  it  became  an  instant  hit  with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  The  only 
problem  for  Rober  was  that  the  game  became  so  popular  that  he 
had  trouble  in  keeping  up  with  the  supply  of  "kitten  balls." 

About  a  year  later  a  softball  league  was  organized  in  that  state 
and  was  called  the  ''Kitten  League  Ball."  The  League  spread  from 
one  corner  of  the  state  to  another  and  by  1913  it  was  picked  up  on 
the  playground  and  was  off  like  a  rocket. 

In  1930  several  men  interested  in  promoting  the  game  on  a  bigger 
level  sold  the  idea  of  a  national  tournament  being  played  at  the 
Century  of  Progress  (World's  Fair)  in  the  summer  of  1933  and  the 
game  being  officially  named  ''soft  ball."  A  national  championship 
contest  with  twenty  teams  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  com- 
peting against  one  another  was  played  on  the  Fair  Grounds.  The 
game  met  with  such  great  enthusiasm  that  the  leaders  planned  on 
having  similar  tournaments  every  season.  The  Amateur  Softball 
Association  was  founded. 
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Women  as  well  as  men  played  the  game  so  the  Association  decided 
it  was  a  good  idea  to  hold  two  ''world  series"  at  the  end  of  each 
season  — one  for  each  sex. 

During  World  War  II,  the  game  mushroomed  into  a  gigantic  sport. 
At  one  count  the  sport  was  being  played  by  more  than  twenty  million 
players,  of  this  amount  two  million  females  were  having  their  whirl 
at  the  game.  It  is  played  in  more  than  twenty  foreign  countries. 

Some  interesting  facts  about  softball  are:  a  42-inning  game 
played  on  August  14,  1942,  at  Kenosha,  Wis.,  is  the  longest  on 
record.  It  was  won  by  ''Corky"  Corraeini  by  a  score  of  1  to  0. 

Bertha  Ragan,  who  is  considered  the  greatest  woman  pitcher  of 
all  time  had  pitched  over  90  no-hit,  no-run  games  and  had  6  perfect 
games  to  her  credit.  She  had  a  skein  of  143  consecutive  scoreless 
innings! 

The  fireman  who  started  a  small  blaze  of  a  sport  never  realized 
he  would  ever  have  such  a  gigantic  "four  alarm"  fire! 

—Mario  De  Marco 


K.""^ 


"Can't  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  your  helping  us  out  in  this  little  emergency.'' 
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Brief  News  Items 


Bachelor  Airmen 

According  to  Chapel  Echoes,  a 
new  and  different  type  of  worship 
service  for  bachelor  airmen  has  been 
inaugurated  at  McConnell  Air 
Force  Base,  Kansas.  It  is  geared 
to  the  needs  of  young  airmen; 
gives  him  an  opportunity  to  express 
himself,  to  be  with  others  of  like 
mind  and  interest,  and  to  enjoy  a 
place  where  he  can  be  himself. 

S.  S.  Hopes's  Sixth  Voyage 

Last  Spring   marked   the   S.    S. 


Hope's  sixth  voyage  of  mercy  and 
teaching,  this  time  to  Cartagena, 
Colombia.  Hope  sails  '*the  un- 
charted waters  of  ignorance,  pover- 
ty, fear,  and  disease."  It  stays  in  a 
harbor  a  year,  ministering  to  the 
sick  and  diseased.  Doctors  give  their 
time  serving  in  two-month  shifts; 
and  there  is  a  waiting  list.  There  is 
also  a  waiting  list  of  sufferers.  It 
costs  $5  million  a  year  to  operate 
Hope.  If  interested  in  helping,  write 
to  Project  HOPE,  2233  Wisconsin 
Ave.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20007. 


15  blue  jackets,  a  line  officer  (CDR  Paul  Bryan,  USN,  far  left),  chief  petty  officer 
(Julian  Dracon,  LIC,  USN,  far  right),  and  the  Protestant  chaplain  (Chaplain 
R.  W.  Van  Landingham)  from  the  USS  Bennington  (CVS-20)  participated  in 
a  two-day  Protestant  Retreat  in  the  Unzen  National  Park  of  Japan  when  the  ship 
visited  Sasebo,  Japan,  after  33  days  at  sea.  Several  retreatees  commented: 
"The  most  rewarding  and  enjoyable  time  in  West  Pac." 
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Seabee  artist,  Petty  Officer  Dennis 
L.  Schlumpf,  designed  and  constructed 
11  stained  glass  windows  for  his  chapel, 
the  Chapel  in  the  Pines,  at  Chu  Lai, 
Vietnam.  Spending  his  spare  time  for  2 
months  and  using  stained  glass  salvaged 
from  a  remodeled  church  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  brought  to  him  by  chaplains, 
Schlumpf  created  a  brilliant  and  inspi- 
rational setting  for  chapel   worshipers. 

Each  window  (see  top  illustration) 
depicts  a  portion  of  the  history  of  man's 
relationship  with  his  Creator.  There 
are  11  different  window  symbols  in  all; 
e.g.  the  twin  tablets  of  the  10  Command- 
ments; the  cross;  the  church;  the  Star 
of  David;  the  fish. 

The  windows  were  finished  and  installed 
by  Schlumpf  and  3C  Petty  Officer  Arthur 
F.  Schaub  one  weekend. 

Below:  Schlumpf  adding  finishing 
touches  to  one  window. 


Billy  Graham  and 
Schools  of  Evangelism 

A  new  idea  in  Billy  Graham 
Crusades  is  growing  — schools  of 
evangelism.  The  schools  are  intend- 
ed to  help  implement  one  of 
Graham's  major  concerns:  a  con- 
tinuous program  of  evangelism  in 
the  local  church.  1,000  ministers 
and  theological  students  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  one  of  these  schools 
to  be  held  in  Kansas  City  September 
11-15. 

Curb  on  Government 
Spending  Recommended 

A  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 


Congress  states:  **Federal  ex- 
penditures that  are  not  absolutely 
essential  to  national  defense  or  our 
economic  growth  and  welfare  must 
be  sharply  reduced.  Congress  must 
find  ways  to  reduce  expenditures 
for  fiscal  1968  by  at  least  $5-6 
billion  per  year." 


Dr.  Potts  on  U.S.S.  Enterprise 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Manning  Potts, 
editor  of  The  Upper  Room,  has  been 
appointed  honorary  chaplain  of  the 
U.S.S.  Enterprise,  the  first  nuclear 
powered  aircraft  carrier  of  the  U.S. 
Navy.  CAPT  J.  L.  Holloway  III 
is  CO  of  the  Enterprise, 


Mental  Retardation 
Never  Kills  Anyone 

Fully  85  percent  of  the  mentally 
retarded  can  become  productive 
citizens— if  given  the  special  help 
they  need  and  deserve.  For  further 
information  write:  The  President's 
Committee  on  Mental  Retardation, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20201. 


Church  Music  in 
Hong  Kong  and  Macao 

Baptists  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao  are  launching  new  music 
ministries,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Rev.  L.  G.  McKinney,  Jr., 
Southern  Baptist  missionary.  A 
church  music  department  has  been 
started  at  Hong  Kong  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary;  the  Baptist 
Press  is  publishing  church  music 
in  Chinese;  and  a  conference  on 
church  music  was  held  last  May. 


LCDR  Robert  E.  Baker,  CHC,  USN, 
left,  of  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Concord,  Calif.,  and  Father  John  J. 
Glasky  of  the  Queen  of  the  World 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Calif,  embraced  the 
ecumenical  movement  by  joining  to- 
gether in  a  Good  Friday  service  this 
year  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Station, 
Concord. 


Free  Religion  Pamphlets 

The  Rev.  Paul  Sievers,  a  retired 
Air  Force  chaplain,  has  begun  a 
nonprofit  organization  called 
Chapel  Foundation,  Inc.,  which 
offers  free  religious  pamphlets, 
magazines,  and  other  literature  to 
servicemen  stationed  overseas.  St. 
Louis  area  business  men  are  backing 
the  project  with  money;  and  re- 
ligious publishing  houses  are  donat- 
ing literature  or  offering  it  at 
reduced  prices.  Free  mailings  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  Chapel 
Foundation,  2927  S.  Brentwood 
Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63144. 

Send  News 

We  are  anxious  to  receive  news 
and  pictures  of  your  activities. 
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AUGUST  is  the  8th  month  in  our  calendar.  In  the  Roman  calendar  it  was 
L    the  sixth  month  and  bore  the  name  Sextilis.  Later  it  was  changed  to 
August  in  honor  of  Augustus  Caesar  who  won  several  military  victories 
during  this  month. 
Aug.  1-7.  National  Clown  Week.  Blessed  is  that  man  who  is  developing  a 

sense  of  humor. 
Aug.  1-9.  Boy  Scout  World  Jamboree.   Farragut  State  Park,   Idaho. 
Aug.  3-5.  Mountain  Dance  and  Folk  Festival.  Asheville,  N.C. 
Aug.  6.  12th  Sunday  after  Pentecost. 
Aug.  7-12.  National  Smile  Week.  "When  I  smile,  another  smiles;  and  soon 

there  are  miles  and  miles  of  smiles;  and  life's  worthwhile  because  I  smile." 
Aug.  8.  International  Character   Day.    Announcement   of   Jimmy   Awards. 

Emphasis  on  good  character,  a  much-needed  product  in  this  deteriorating 

world. 
Aug.  10.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  31st  President  of  the  U.S.,  was   born   this 

day  in  1874. 
Aug.  11-13.  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Rodeo,  Mobile,  Ala. 
Aug.  12.  National  Sports  Car  Race.  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Aug.  13.  13th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.  12th  Sunday  after  Trinity.   Mystic 

Outdoor  Art  Festival,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Aug.  14.  Atlantic  Charter  Day.  A.C.  was  signed  by  Roosevelt  and  Churchill 

of  this  day  in  1941.  Also  V.  J.  Day. 
Aug.  17-26.  64th  Kentucky  State  Fair  and  Horse  Show.  Louisville,  Ky. 
Aug.  18-27.  Iowa  State  Fair.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Aug.  19.  Annual  Soap  Box  Derby.  Akron,  Ohio. 
Aug.  20.  Benjamin  Harrison,  23rd  President  of  the  U.S.,  was  born  on  this 

day  in  1838.  Also  on  this  day  will  be  held  the  International  Festival, 

Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
Aug.  21 -Sept.  1.  29th  Annual  Music  Festival.  Lucerne,  Switzerland. 
Aug.  22-27.  Original  Pennsylvania  Dutch  Days.  Hershey,  Pa. 
Aug.  23-27.  National  Postage  Stamp  Show.  Wildwood,  N.J. 
Aug.  24.  Ohio  State  Fair,  one  of  the  greatest,  Columbus,  O. 
Aug.  25-Sept.  4.  Indiana  State  Fair.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Aug.  27.  14th  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Also  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  birthday. 

The  36th  President  of  the  U.S.  was  born  in  1908.  Guess  where? 
Aug.  27.  Grand  Prix  Horse  Race,  Deauville,  France. 
Aug.  29.  Minnesota  State  Fair.  St.  Paul. 

LOOKING  AHEAD:  September  brings  a  Christian  Education  emphasis.  Use 
the  week  best  suited  to  observe  this  emphasis.  The  theme  for  1967  is 
"Empowered  to  Witness." 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  for  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  The  Family  Goes  Military  (page  22) 

Bible  Material:  Matthew  6:33;  Ephesians  5:21-33 

What  problems  do  military  families  have  that  civilian  families 
do  not?  What  place  should  religion  have  in  the  military  family?  What 
resources  for  help  are  available  to  the  military  family? 

2.  We  Are  Out  to  Win  Others  (page  41) 
Bible  Material:  John  1:35-51 

How  can  we  inadequate,  sinful  people  share  the  precious  gospel 
with  others?  Does  God  love  the  Christian  more  than  the  non- 
Christian?  Which  comes  first— personal  commitment  or  Christian 
social  concern?  What  should  we  expect  of  Christianity?  Do  we 
belittle  it  by  making  it  a  patent  medicine  religion— a  sort  of  cure-all? 

3.  Get  in  the  Game  (page  5) 
Bible  Material:  Hebrews  12:1,  2 

How  is  the  Christian  life  like  a  game?  How  do  you  get  into  it? 
What  are  the  difficulties  surrounding  a  military  person  who  wants 
to  live  a  Christian  life?  How  does  the  Christian  in  the  military 
witness  to  his  faith?  Since  Christians  are  a  minority,  how  do  they 
keep  up  their  morale? 

4.  How  Jesus  Changes  Men  (page  48) 
Bible  Material:  Matthew  4:18-22;  5:48 

Why  do  men  need  to  be  changed?  How  does  Jesus  change  them? 
What  do  men  do  to  help  change  themselves?  What  change  did  Jesus 
make  in  Simon  Peter?  The  other  disciples?  Is  he  still  able  to  change 
men?  How  do  religious  activities  help  in  bringing  about  changes  in 
men? 


One  thing  we  all  know  about  the  speed  of  light  is  that  it  gets  here  too  early 
in  the  morning. — F.  G.  Kernan. 
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The  Proud  Tower  by  Barbara  W.  Tuchman.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave., 

New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.25. 

A  magnificent  picture,  given  in  vivid  language,  of  what  the  world  was  like  before 
the  Great  War  of  1914-1918.  Mrs.  Tuchman,  who  wrote  The  Pulitzer  prize-winning 
book,  The  Guns  of  August,  concentrates  in  this  book  on  society,  purposely  avoiding 
politics.  With  irony  and  wit,  she  paints  the  nineties— a  time  when  "people  were 
more  confident  of  values  and  standards,  more  innocent  in  the  sense  of  retaining 
more  hope  of  mankind,  than  they  are  today,  although  they  were  not  more  peaceful 
nor,  except  for  the  upper  few,  more  comfortable." 

The  Vital  Few  by  Jonathan  Hughes.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.45. 

The  American  economy  is  not  the  product  of  the  vast,  impersonal  forces  of 
history,  but  of  the  genius  and  driving  passions  of  outstanding  individuals  such 
as  William  Penn,  Brigham  Young,  Eli  Whitney,  Thomas  Edison,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Henry  Ford,  E.  H.  Harriman,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan.  Here  are  "economic  biogra- 
phies" of  these  well-known  personalities  who  produced  the  pattern  of  American 
economic  growth. 

The  Old  Testament  as  Literature  by  David  Leeb.  Bantam  Books,  Inc.  271  Madison 

Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016.  1967.  $1.00. 

The  Old  Testament  can  be  read,  and  reread  for  sheer  pleasure  — if  one  under- 
stands what  is  being  read.  This  guide  furnishes  the  student  with  a  literary  com- 
mentary which  will  enable  him  to  understand  the  39  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

William  McKinley  by  Edwin  P.  Hoyt.  The  Reilly  &  Lee  Co.,  114  W.  Illinois  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  1967.  $3.95. 

In  a  day  of  long  books  which  seek  to  tell  everything,  it  is  good  to  get  a  brief 
biography  of  William  McKinley,  25th  President  of  the  U.S.  Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  a 
political  writer,  is  engaged  in  writing  a  Presidential  Series— having  produced 
biographies  of  Buchanan,  Taylor,  Polk,  John  Q.  Adams,  Garfield,  Cleveland, 
Johnson,  and  Van  Buren  in  addition  to  this  new  one  on  McKinley.  McKinley 
was  not  a  great  President,  but  neither  was  he  one  of  the  weakest.  His  assassination 
came  about  six  months  after  the  beginning  of  his  second  term  and  he  was  cheated 
out  of  three  and  a-half  years  of  the  presidency.  The  youthful  Theodore  Roosevelt 
followed  him. 

It's  Worth  Your  Life  by  William  M.  Dyal,  Jr.  Association  Press,  291   Broadway, 

New  York,  N.Y.  10007.  Paper,  $1.95. 

The  award-winning  book  that  challenges  youth  to  action  as  modern  disciples. 
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Likes  "I  Will  Look  Up" 

I  have  served  in  Vietnam  for  the  past  nine  months  and  have  just  recently  been 
assigned  to  a  Medical  Unit.  I  have  compiled  a  brochure  for  our  patients  as  they 
are  admitted.  It  contains  information  about  the  chaplains  and  the  religious  services. 
I  also  include  a  tract  for  their  help  with  their  prayer  life.  One  of  the  best  I  have 
come  across  is  the  booklet  that  you  put  out  entitled  "I  Will  Look  Up"  by 
Lester  R.  Liles. 

The  reaction  to  this  publication  has  been  most  favorable  and  almost  all  our 
combat  casualities  remark  on  it.  Now  I  have  exhausted  my  supply  and  would 
appreciate  being  able  to  obtain  more.  We  will  average  at  least  200  wounded  men 
each  month.  Could  you  supply  us  with  a  large  amount  of  copies  for  distribution? 
We  do  have  a  little  money  that  can  be  used  for  partial  payment. 

—  Chaplain  Robert  J.  Paciocco,  Office  of  the  Chaplain,  1st  Medical  Bn  (-)  (Rein); 
1st  Marine  Div  (Rein)  FMF,  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96602. 

(We  will  supply  this  chaplain  with  the  literature  he  needs.  We  think  the  men  in 
Vietnam  should  be  served— whether  we  get  the  money  or  not.  However,  if  you— any  of 
you— can  help  us  pay  the  printing  bill  on  these— the  printer  always  charges  us  — we 
will  certainly  appreciate  it.  Editor.) 

It  Really  Was  Chaplain  Sorrill 

The  April  1967  issue  of  THE  LINK  arrived  in  iny  office  today.  As  is  my  custom 
I  glanced  through  the  magazine  after  opening  the  package  and  my  attention  was 
caught  by  the  picture  on  page  59.  The  caption  states:  "Last  summer,  CAPT  W.  J. 
Coleman,  on  behalf  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  presented  . . . .  "  several  gallons  of  paint  to 
the  Yokohama  Katei  Gakuen.  The  picture  actually  shows  me  presenting  the  paint 
on  behalf  of  CAPT  W.  J.  Coleman  who  at  that  time  was  serving  as  Commanding 
Officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Dixie. . . . 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  informative  and  inspirational  magazine. 

—  Chaplain  Harold  W.  Sorrill,   Jr.,   Yokohama   Chapel   Center,   U.   S.   Navy 
Housing  Activity,  Box  3,  FPO,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  96661. 

(We  apologize  for  the  error;  and  are  glad  here  to  point  out  that  the  man  in  the  picture 
was  not  CAPT  Coleman  but  Chaplain  Sorrill.) 

"I  Thank  God" 

I  thank  God  for  the  ministry  of  THE  LINK  to  all  servicemen.  It  has  meant 
much  to  my  life.  It  has  added  thoughts  to  my  daily  devotional  life  often.  My 
prayers  are  with  you  on  the  editorial  staff. 

May  God  bless  you  in  all  of  your  work. 

-Bert  E.  Wiggers,  4240-11  Seminary  Place,  New  Orleans,  La.  70126 
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"I  wish  you  would  make  more  al- 
lowances for  what  inflation  does  to 
allowances^ 


A  small  child  asked  his  father  if 
he  had  any  work  he  could  do  around 
the  house  to  replenish  his  finances. 
The  father  assured  him  that  he 
could  think  of  nothing. 

*'Then/'  suggested  the  modern 
child,  **how  about  putting  me  on 
relief?"  — American  Mercury. 

A  woman  came  home  with  ten 
dresses.  Her  husband  said:  **What 
do  you  want  with  ten  dresses?" 

**I  know,"  she  replied,  '*ten 
hais.''  —  Wichita  Eagle. 
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A  woman  entered  a  fruit  store 
and  said  to  the  clerk,  ''I  wish  to 
buy  some  fruit  for  my  sick  husband." 

*'We  have  some  very  nice  sweet 
cherries  which  he  would  enjoy  at 
50  cents  a  box,"  answered  the  clerk. 

The  woman  looked  them  over  and 
said,  '*ril  take  a  box,"  then  added, 
"Have  they  been  sprayed  with 
poison?" 

Without  a  smile,  the  clerk  replied: 
*'No,  ma'am.  You  can  get  that  at 
the  drug  store."  — Robert  J.  Wise  in 
Rotarian, 

A  church  in  Santa  Barbara  sud- 
denly stopped  buying  from  its 
regular  office  supply  house.  It  seems 
that  when  they  ordered  small  pencils 
to  be  used  in  the  pews  for  visitors 
to  register,  the  dealer  sent  golf 
pencils,  each  clearly  marked:  'Tlay 
Golf  Next  Sunday." -Stan  Brady 
in  True. 

A  well-meaning  lady  held  a  cookie 
above  a  dog  and  commanded, 
"Speak!  Speak!" 

"Why,"  said  the  dog  modestly, 
"I  hardly  know  what  to  say!" 
—  Arkansas  Baptist. 

ANNE:  I  wonder  who  can  be 
sending  us  this  telegram?" 

BILL:  "It's  Western  Union.  I 
recognize  the  stationery."  — Gene 
Yasenak. 

The  Single  Girl 
Nothing  fills  her 
With  so  much  glee 
As  three  little  words: 
"Please  marry  me." 
-Harold  L.  Taylor 
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